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The Putnam 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


New York London 
2 West 45th Street 24 Bedford Street 


just west of 5th Ave. Strand 


Librarians Agree 


that the service given by the Putnam Library Department 
is remarkable in INTELLIGENCE, EFFICIENCY. 
ECONOMY and PROMPTNESS. 


This service covers supplying ALL BOOKS | 
new and old wherever and whenever published. \ 


The Department is always able to draw upon 
the comprehensive stock of the Putnam Book- 
store to fill Library orders. 


From the huge collection (30,000 volumes) of 
Old English Books many desirable items, not 
otherwise available, can often be secured. 


Lists of proposed purchases promptly priced. 


The Book Service of the Putnam House 
extends to nearly 90 years 
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Yoand Charging 
Desk m the “VY and 
equipped Detroit 


Mich 


Why not serve without handicaps? 


‘Y and 
Top Reading 


Slope- 
Stand 


for the — children’s 
room. Single — or 
double faced with 


benches to match, 


Handy “Y and E” 
book rack which is 


meetng wtth wide- 
spread favor for 
counter use. 


for prices 


ON’T let an inadequate 
charging desk hurt the 
service of your library. 
Good equipment costs so 
litthe—compared with what 
it does. 

“Y and E” 
much care into the design 
ing of this stock equipment 
for the small library as it 

-has put into the furnishing 
of libraries which are the 


L I 


has put as 


pride of the whole country. 
The “Y and Ik” line in- 
cludes Charging Desks, Li 
brarian’s Desks, Tables, 
Chairs, Magazine Racks, 
Dictionary Stands, Shelv- 
ing, and other equipment. 
And the “Y and Li- 
brary Specialists are glad 
to work with vou and help 
you plan new library instal 
lations. 


BRARY 


EQUIPMENT 


YAWMAN FRBE MFC.(9. 


Library Service Department 


783 Jay Street 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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McClurg’s— 


specialists in library book 
service. Since 1876 we have operated a separate 
department for handling orders from Public Libra- 
ries, Schools and Colleges. Our long experience, 
our immense stock, together with our liberal dis- 
counts and central geographical location, combine 
to make this the logical place to send book orders 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street, Chicago 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS & SONS CO. 
LIBRARY BINDERS NEWARK,N. J. 


For over 30 years°we have made Library Binding a specialty 
and all our Binding is done under our own supervision. . . . We im- 
port direct from England the Pigskin for the one-half leather bind- 
Ings. 


Wm. H. Rademaekers Sr.’s Book 


Mr. Rademaeker tells his secrets of 46 years’ experience in his book to 
be published in 1927, entitled “Library Bookbinding, the Care of Books, Old 
Documents, Etc."’, with 118 Illustrations. The price is $10.00. 


Order through the Baker & Taylor Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, Trade Selling Agents. 
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PETERSON FURNITURE FOR THE LIBRARY 


= 


CAREFUL PLANNING 
Plus 
GOOD EQUIPMENT 


The combination of CAREFUL PLANNING plus GOOD EQUIPMENT invaria- 
bly results in a well regulated, efficient library from which both librarian and 
student obtain maximum benefit. 


OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
. maintained for the use of those contemplating new libraries or additional 
equipment . . . will gladly assist in the planning, with definite, practical sugges- 
tions. A post-card, or letter, will place our thirty-five years’ experience at your 
disposal without the slightest obligation. 
THE UNQUESTIONED QUALITY AND EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP 
FOUND IN PETERSON LIBRARY AND LABORATORY FURNITURE 
RECOMMEND IT AS STANDARD EQUIPMENT IN MANY OF THE 
NATION’S LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Write for Library Catalog No. 15L. 


LEONARD PETERSON &% COMPANY, INC. 


Office and Factory: 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, III. 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 
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SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Supplies the 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


To Public, University, School and Club Libraries 


AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


Service, Personal and Painstaking, Our Specialty 
Orders, Small and Large, Receive the Same Careful Attention 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 48th St., New York 


INTERLAKEN ART BUCKRAM 


A Cloth Made Especially for LIBRARY and LAW BOOK Binding 


Art Buckram is a Very Heavy and Strong Cloth, Insuring Durability 


17 Colors are kept in stock and may be obtained from any of the following Interlaken Agents: 


New York: John Campbell & Co.. 28 Spruce St.; Chicago: Louis Dejonge & Co., 600-604 West Van 
Louis Dejonge & Co.. 71 Duane St.; Gane Bros & Co. Buren St.; Gane Bros, & Lane. 815-823 South Wabasb 
of New York. 106 Lafayette St.; Thomas Garnar & Co.. ie The H. Griffin & Sons Co., 701 South Dearborn 
Inc., 181 William St.: The H. Griffin & Sons Co.. 77 Fred M. Stewart Co.. 538 South Clark St.; Slade, 
Duane St.: Fred M. Stewart Co., 298 Broadway; U. T. Hipp & Meloy, Inc., 119 West Lake St.; Thomas Gar- 
Hayes & Co.. 74 Gold St, nar & Co.. Inc., 121 West Harrison St. 


Philadelphia: Louis Dejonge & Co.. 116 North 7th Cincinnati: Queen City ey Co.. 515 Eggleston 
St.. Schulte Bros. Co., 51 North 7th St.; J. L. Shoe- Ave.; J. L. Shoemaker & Co., P. O. Box No. 221. 
maker & Co., 15 South 6th St. St. Louis. Gane Brothers ; Lane, 200 North 3rd 

Boston. Marshall, Son & Co.. Corp., 226 Purchase St. 

St: Charles T. Wheelock & Co., 226 Congress St: San Francisco: Louis Dejonge & Co., 300 Howard 


White, Son Co., Inc., 530 Atlantic ‘Ave.; The H. Griffin St.. c/o American Type —e, Co.: U. T. Hayes 
& Sons Co., 99 South St. & Co., 51 Clementina St., c/o H. W. Brintnall. 
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The Care and Treatment 


of Music 


APRACTICAL manual for the small library and 

for the music and catalog departments of the 
large library. Discusses classification, book numbers, 
organization of the card catalogs, binding, cataloging 
and care of Victrola records and of music rolls. Gives 
rules for cataloging and contains a list of subject 
headings, a table of keys, a list of musical terms, and 
a list of reference books, some of which are starred 
for first purchase. Completely indexed. 


The first of a series of contributions of the 
A. L. A. Catalog Committee. 80 p. Paper, 75¢c. 
Ready now. 


OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Simple Library Cataloging, Akers. 
100 pp. Cloth, $1.25 

Stories and Poems for Opening 
Exercises, Ohr 40 pp. Paper,  .40 

A Survey of Libraries in the 
United States. 4 v. Each, 2.00 


American Library Association 


86 East Randolph Street Chicago, Illinois 
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HOLLISTON 
LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


for rebinding library books 


URABILITY, economy and good appearance are the essen- 
tials of a good bookcovering. In no other binding material 
—be it leather, imitation leather or other book cloths—are these 
three qualities so well combined as in HOLLISTON LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM. 


BARCO BOOK LACQUER 


Is easily applied to your bookcovers and dries immediately. It 
forms a hard, flexible finish which resists water, scratches, stains 
and insects. BARCO will not turn white, crack or become sticky. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. Norwood, Massachusetts 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
Pacific Coast Agents for “BARCO”: Pacific Library Binding Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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GAYLORD BROS., Inc. ESTABLISHED 1896 


SYSTEM HELPS BUT THE 
ORGANIZATION BEHIND IT COUNTS MORE 


“What's your system?”’ asked a librarian. 


“When I order library supplies from Gaylord Bros. 
I get them quicker than when I order from 

only 50 miles away, yet it’s nearly 1000 miles to 
Syracuse.”’ 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. and STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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HISTORIC 
SHIPS 


By Rupert Sargent Holland 


Illustrated in full Color by Manning 
deV. Lee. Profusely decorated in 
two colors, specially designed title 
page and lining. 4to. Stained top. 


$4.00. 

There is an unending glamor about those 
who Go Down to the Sea in Ships, for 
adults as well as boys and girls. His- 
toric Ships gives the stories of the most 
famous ships of all times, with accounts 
of the battles and voyages, the exploits of 
their captains, and the lives and adven- 
tures of the crews. The Santa Maria, the 
Constitution, Sir Francis Drake's ship, 
The Golden Hinde, Magellan's Victoria, 
Henry Hudson's Half Moon, the Galley 
of Lief Ericson, and many more, play 
their part in this rare tale of adventures 
on the high seas. 


“This historic sea-pageant is one of inspiration 
. supplemented by a rare series of illustra- 
tions.”"—Boston Transcript. 


HISTORIC 
RAILROADS 


By Rupert Sargent Holland 


Illustrations in full color from paint- 
ings by Manning deV. Lee. Pro- 
fusely decorated with drawings in 
two colors and Black and White. 4to. 
Stained Top. $4.00 [Ready in Sep- 
Here, for the first time, is presented the 
story of the romance of transportation on 
land. The era of stage coaches and travel 
by canal is followed by the excitement of 
the first trains, the opposition, the dis- 
couragement and success. There are 
chapters dealing with famous locomotives 
such as The Rocket, Whistling Billy, Old 
Ironsides, No. 999, and the records they 
established. A portion of the book de- 
scribes the railroad in warfare; accounts 
of the great engineering feats; building of 
trans-continental lines, the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad, the Railroad over the Andes, the 
“Sea-going” Railroad across the Florida 
Keys, and the Simplon Tunnel. 
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Watkin & Grover, Archts. 
Cram & Fercuson, Assoc. Archts. 


Ipeson, Librarian 


HOUSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, Houston, Texas 


The above view shows an intermediate tier of the bookstack. The stack used 
is the Snead Standard type equipped with Snead Open Bar shelves. 
3 future 


Two tiers have been installed and these are prepared to receive : 
tiers, making a stackroom of total 5 tiers accommodating approximately 225,- 


000 volumes. 
The finish of the stacks is grey. 


Our long experience in equipping libraries of all sizes has given our experts 


a fund of valuable information on library construction and arrangement, which is 
available without charge or obligation to Library officials and architects 


planning new or remodeling old library buildings. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 
Founded 1849 
g2 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Canadian Branch: 250 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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TWICE-A-MONTH 


Jury, 1927 


The President’s Address 


The Presidential Address of George H. Locke, at the Toronto Conference 
of the ALL. A., June 20, 1927 


cessor in the presidential office, on the occa- 

sion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the history and achieve- 
ments of those fifty years were adequately por- 
trayed. With the vision of a Moses he viewed 
the Promised Land and suggested how that land 
might be possessed and made to bring forth ex- 
ceeding great riches for the betterment of indi- 
vidual endeavour and social welfare. Unlike, 
however, the great law-giver of Israel, he is still 
with us in our march into the Promised Land, 
and we hope that he will live long enough to see 
a series of Joshuas leading on towards con- 
quest—for the land will never be wholly won— 
there will always be social problems to solve 
which need the intelligent direction which we 
librarians should aim to give. 

We have heard so often from the platform 
and in the press the statement that this institu- 
tion with which we are identified is educational 
in its scope, that this is in danger of becoming 
a platitude, and I can imagine no worse fate 
than that we should tolerate platitudes, those 
fervent statements on the platform which deal 
in generalities and which not only do not land 
us anywhere but drug men’s minds till they 
cannot see what action is really called for, and 
still less rise to any action. It is much easier 
to mount on wings like eagles than to walk and 
not faint. 

But a real danger that comes from this loose- 
ness of thought and expression is that we turn 
disgusted to the other extreme and revert in 
practice to the old idea—and a false idea—that 
education is a state that some day will be 
reached, after which no further effort will be 
required. We forget that education is a process 
that is ever going on. Were it not so there 
would be much less excuse for the presence of 
such an institution as the library. 

While there is not a librarian here who can- 
not point out some distinctly educational feature 


the comprehensive address of my _ prede- 


which is characteristic of some library, we have 
felt the difficulty of making this felt generally, 
so that it would be accorded public and social 
recognition. Now | rejoice that such has come 
to pass and at the very heart of things. It 
seems to me that one of the notable and en- 
couraging events of the year was the public 
recognition of the library as an educational 
institution by the establishment of “chairs” in 
connection with the National library at Wash- 
ington, Dr. Herbert Putnam, in whose regret 
at being absent tonight we all join, speaks of 
the chairs of Fine Arts and American History 
which have been founded at Washington. We 
have been living within sound of the oft- 
repeated statement that the librarian of today 
is not merely a custodian. Here is proof of it, 
and I hope we all shall live to see chairs and 
teachers, men who know what has been collected 
out of the past in their respective fields and have 
the interest and ability to interpret these for the 
inquiring student. 

Here are laboratories which have been only 
partially used, and now here is the precedent so 
dear to all the English speaking world. The 
work has begun, and at the National library. 
The recognition of this at the center means much 
to the development of our professional stand- 
ards. It is a great step forward. 

] was very much interested and encouraged by 
a symptom of the same movement when not long 
ago a professor wrote an article in one of our 
leading periodicals in which as a protest against 
platoon and bulk education with its elaborate 
equipment, he said that he would like to have a 
desk in a college library and have come to him 
all the odd boys in the college, those who were 
ahead in some subject, and restless, or were 
losing faith in themselves because of failure in 
some subject. He would like to advise them and 
let them work out in the library—-really a lab- 
oratory—along with him, their own plans. 
That would be a most interesting and fascinating 
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job, and one we can do in our institutions, and 
indeed it is today being attempted with gratify- 
ing success even in our public libraries. 

When the school laid undue emphasis upon 
instruction we were in danger of going to the 
other extreme of ignoring the definite side and 
allowing ourselves to drift upon the vast sea of 
education with little regard to direction or 
equipment. The matter of material equipment 
was greatly helped by the ship-subsidy policy 
of the Carnegie Trust, and soon the harbours 
were full of library craft with everything fur- 
nished for a voyage, but with no very definite 
objective, and with sailors full of zeal but lack- 
ing in technical knowledge. 

When the situation became acute we were 
again subsidized by providing means whereby 
the individuals might be technically trained, 
and standards were set up to the intent that none 
should go aboard who were not up to the mini- 
mum standard. There were many among us who 
wondered whether the standardization of ships, 
equipment, and finally of individuals, would not 
make necessary a standardization of wind and 
wave so that these ships could stand only the 
kind of gales which they were constructed to 
withstand—and any unusual winds, any sudden 
blows not in the almanac, might mean difficulties 
if not disaster. To guard against such things we 
were told that we should get an efficient organ- 
ization which would investigate all possible and 
imaginable terrors, analyze and classify these 
and, having the efficient chart we would be equal 
to any emergency. 

But are we? 

Is human life and human conduct capable of 
being analyzed to that extent? Fortunately it 
is not, and therefore there are still some who 
believe that life is an adventure, that today is no 
index of what tomorrow may be, and that all 
things are not discoverable by the analytic 
process. There are, to be sure, the great liners 
—the great libraries—with their magnificent 
equipment of lecture halls, marble salons, a la 
carte dining rooms and all the modern con- 
veniences. 


McCullagh ’e wanted cabins 
With marble and maple and all, 
And Brussels and Utrecht velvet 
And baths and a’ social hall. 


But there always will be the little cargo boats 
plying up and down—the little cargo boats that 
“haven't any man,” which, unlike the great liners 
which plough the seas, have to struggle against 
head winds, have to tack and sail a devious 
course, ere they are able to deliver their little 
cargo. Those who love adventure will travel in 
these smaller craft and perchance the cargo will 
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be as useful as that delivered by the great liners, 
It will give pleasure and bring aid to many who 
are not living in the great harbours which are 
able to dock and support the deep draft ships 
with their varied freight. 

And now we are all at sea—and temptation to 
sail on is very strong—the spirit of adventure 
and romance lures one on and makes him fee| 
that he might carry his audience with him to 
the fabled lands and smiling isles “where the 
trumpet orchids blow.” 

But we are an association of persons engaged 
in a great practical work. We are living in an 
age when more than ever education is given not 
by schools and teachers only, but by social in- 
stitutions, the newspapers and _ periodicals, the 
movies and cinemas, the Y. M. C. A., the cor- 
respondence study, the clubs and even the 
churches who too have had to lend themselves 
to the movement, and adapt themselves to the 
social tendencies of the age so that they may 
compete with the outside social forces—and not 
least of all the agencies for education is the 
library. 

We have shared in the marvellous growth of 
social and educational institutions which marks 
the last ten years, especially in America. We 
are face to face today with the situation that 
confronts institutions which grow fast and flour- 
ish. We find ourselves with 10,000 members. 
scattered over a continent, and that this vast 
body may have direction, we have developed an 
organization that seems to many of the older 
persons, who remember the days of our youth, 
to be formidable in numbers and dangerous in 
possibilities of power. It is one of the penalties 
of “big business” and there are some who fear 
that this organization of effort may result in 
diminution of interest and loss of personal lead- 
ership. 

It is a real problem, and, after a term in the 
presidential chair, I am convinced more than 
ever that it would be a wise step for us to adopt 
a two years’ term of office for the leader of our 
association. If that is not done, the power of 
the president may grow less and less, and the 
power of the organization known as the general 
staff—the more or less permanent officials — 
may proportionately increase. I have nothing 
but praise for the excellent work of the per- 
manent officials, but I think that there will al- 
ways be a need for personal leadership in a 
social institution which has for its aim the 
development of character and intelligent citizen- 
ship. The continuity of policy can be taken 
care of by the permanent officials, but the the- 
oretical outlook—-if you would call it such 
calls for the unfettered idealism of a leader. 
This cannot be accomplished by a yearly tenure 
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of office, and it is quite conceivable that the 
president might become a mere figurehead to 
approve the actions of the permanent officials. 
When that comes the Association will have lost 
the personal interest and leadership that is 
necessary for intelligent progress. 

It may be that there is a corollary to this pro- 
posal in that meetings of a general nature such 
as we are holding here might be held biennially, 
and that regional meetings might be held in the 
intervening year, having regard to the vast extent 
of country which we cover and to the fact that 
any one of a half dozen regional meetings 
which I can imagine, would be larger in point 
of attendance than the A. L. A. of twenty years 
ago. 

Another problem which seems to be facing us 
is the recognition that the endowment given by 
the Carnegie Trust is not only a means whereby 
we may be stronger financially, but it carries 
a responsibility placed upon us to see that our 
use of this endowment be made to affect favor- 
ably the social and educational life of America. 

In other words we must realize that the results 
of our expenditures should justify the faith that 
was reposed in us which led the people to give 
us that endowment. 

And just here may I say that this is no time 
to relax our efforts to make provision for the 
future. The work grows apace, the necessities 
have grown with our changing social life, and 
we feel the need of additional funds just as much 
as before we received the princely gift. Truly 
“new occasions teach new duties.” The num- 
ber of things we are doing seems large, but the 
very fact that we are engaged in so many pur- 
suits has awakened the people to needs which 
formerly they thought were unsolvable in this 
generation. These needs are pressing upon us 
today, and hence our thoughts will have to be 
directed not only to a thoro organization of 
what we are now doing, but towards the devel- 
opment of plans by which we may meet the ever 
increasing tasks which people are urging us to 
undertake. So far as I can see from the history 
of the Association we never were in need of 
such wise counsel and intelligent effort as we 
are today. 

An illustration of one of our internal prob- 
lems is that of the development of the movement 
for libraries in our schools. One of the roots 
of our institution was that which grew from the 
conviction that education thru books was neces- 
sary for boys and girls, and in the early days 
of our history, collections of books were in our 
schools. These gradually dwindled in number 
and in power, because they had no organization 
and no interpreter, except in isolated instances 
of some enthusiastic teachers. Then came the 
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development of libraries for boys and girls in 
connection with the public libraries. This 
movement took such hold of the public that its 
very success led our school friends to recognize 
that a powerful educational help had been lost 
to them by their neglect, and today we face the 
problem that there is a strong, active demand 
that there be established school libraries as well 
equipped and as well manned as are the depart- 
ments of our public libraries. 

What will be the relationship of these li- 
braries to our public libraries? I know of no 
problem that requires more intelligent research 
and more careful adjustment if the interests of 
education in the larger sense are to be con- 
served, and intelligent progress is to be  pro- 
vided. 

I have mentioned these practical problems be- 
cause I have an inherent dread of over-organiza- 
tion, of the dulling of individual effort, of the 
development of a standardized system of educa- 
tion, all of which I think are subversive of 
democracy. 

I have refrained from mentioning the great 
works now in progress. 

1. The study of how the libraries can reach 
and attract those of adult age. 

And just here may I quote from an address 
by the Prime Minister of Great Britain: 

“I have a peculiar sympathy with adult edu- 
cation because I have followed it to the best of 
my ability all my life. I was very much inter- 
ested to find a peculiar instance recently of that 
interest which all English people take in educa- 
tion, not always instructed, but always present, 
because when I became Prime Minister, a well- 
known lady in society, whose acquaintance | 
had not had the pleasure of making, asked this 
question of a friend of mine: ‘Is the new Prime 
Minister what you would call an educated man?’ 
I doubt very much whether she knew what was 
implied by the word ‘educated’; but it showed, 
at any rate, that she felt that education was a 
good thing in itself, and a thing which should be 
possessed by any one aspiring to the post of 
Prime Minister. That is all to the good. But 
I expect that all of you have learned, as I have, 
that education is a process and a thing that is 
never finished; and it is a wonderful thing that 
here, in this movement, we find one more in- 
stance in our history of that triumph of volun- 
tary effort from which have sprung all the best 
movements and the best things in our country 
from the beginning of its history. You take a 
movement like the Boy Scouts; it did not origi- 
nate in the War Office. You take the Salvation 
Army; it did not come from Canterbury. The 
Franciscans did not come from Rome; and in 
the same way this great movement from adult 
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education did not take its origin in Whitehall. 
It sprang—where all these things have sprung 
from—it sprang from the very heart of the 
people, and that is what gives it its strength, and 
that is what is going to continue to give power 
to the movement.” 

2. How those in isolated districts of our 
great continent may relieve their loneliness, and 
share in the pleasure of ambition. The gramo- 
phone took music to them, and now the radio 
takes current news and music. Shall we be 
behind in furnishing what is really the back- 
ground for the enjoyment of these? 

3. And there is also the problem of the ade- 
quate education of those who are to manage 
these great institutions of education, those who 
are to interpret the message of those who have 
contributed to our printed literature. 

All these and more are the continuing prob- 
lems of our Association, and the interim deliver- 
ances of the commissions of investigation are 
before you at this meeting for your study and 
consideration. 

It is of the utmost importance that we realize 
that these Commissions to which we have dele- 
gated the investigation of educational affairs 
are to a very great extent independent of all 
other Boards and Committees. There is a dan- 
ger in government by commissions. The sins of 
commission, you will remember, are to be 
avoided as well as the sins of omission, and to 
be really successful we must have responsible 
government. We have had the experience once 
or twice this year in the Executive Board of 
seeming to be but a ratifying or concurring 
body, after the act had been performed. 

There is also the danger of excessive stand- 
ardization and thinking of librarianship in 
terms of formulas. 

I am not anxious to be connected with only an 
eficient institution—one logically complete— 
but I want always to be a part of an institution 
that is effective—where there is not only a sus- 
taining power but a stimulating influence which 
urges experiment and rewards individual devel- 
opment, which buries failures even with the 
turf, and invites all to celebrate the victories of 
one another. What every institution needs is 
the pioneer spirit. We can’t be pioneers in ac- 
tion in the sense that our fathers were—times 
have greatly changed—but we can be pioneers 
in spirit and transfer the impulse of conquest 
from the physical to the social and educational 
life. Sometimes we are too near the description 
given by Dean Inge when in lamenting the 
decay of the pioneer spirit he commented upon 
the well known hymn: 


They climbed the steep ascent to Heaven 
Through peril, toil and pain. 
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and said that too often today we are content “to 
follow in the train.” 

The great task of this generation is to save 
democracy, to preserve it, and to inspire it. 
We represent a great democratic institution 
which can furnish not only the material re. 
sources by which this may be greatly aided, bu: 
we are reaching out to furnish interpreters of 
these resources so that individuals may equip 
themselves for intelligent service by becomine 
acquainted with the ideals that have inspired 
men to serve, and also that they may acquire the 
knowledge that will enable them to exercise 4 
right judgment in all things. 

I recognize that democracy and democrati: 
government call for harder work and highe: 
education and further vision than any form of 
government, in the world. And yet isn’t the 
ideal worth while, and can’t we as a great social 
and educational institution, manned by edu- 
cated and enthusiastic members, do something 
worth while towards the realization of this 
ideal? True, one has moments of despair when 
he reads of the many failures, but when I am 
. that mood I think of those lines of Massing. 
1am: 


For like a child sent with a fluttering light 
To feel his way along a gusty night, 

Man walks the world. Again and yet again 
The lamp shall be by fits of passion slain: 
But shall not He who sent him from the door 
Relight the lamp once more—and yet once more. 


Prize Winners in the Readers’ 
Guide Contest 


The prize essays—and some others—in the 
Readers’ Guide contest wiil be published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company in the hope that thes 
may serve to stimulate the use of the Guide and 
incidentally of periodicals and to secure “the 
donation of periodicals and co-operation gen- 
erally.” 

The judges—Carolyn F. Ulrich, periodical! 
division of the New York Public Library, Agne~ 
Cowing, librarian of James Monroe High 
School, New York, and Alice Dougan, editor 0! 
the Readers’ Guide—have awarded the prizes a- 
follows: 

First Prize: Margery Quigley, Montclair (N. J.) 

Public Library; 

Second Prize: Grace Owen, 1314 Futerbaug! 

Ave., San Diego, Calif.; 

Third Prize: Mary E. Donaldson, Memorial |. 
brary, Port Arthur, Texas; 
Fourth Prize: Miss Jessie F. Brainard, Horace 

Mann School for Boys, New York; 

Fifth Prize: Ivae Walker, Senior High Schoo! 

Library, Omaha, Nebr. 
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The Toronto Conference 


Report of the A. L. A. General Sessions and Council Meetings 


tality on the part of the City of Toronto, 

the Province of Ontario, and particularly 
the University of Toronto, and by the cordiality 
existing among the delegates—Canadian, Amer- 
ican, and overseas—the American Library As- 
sociation opened its Forty-ninth annual con- 
ference, at Toronto, Ontario, on Monday, June 
20th, and brought it to a well-rounded close on 
Friday, June 25th. 

This was the third A. L. A. Conference to be 
held in the Dominion of Canada—the first hav- 
ing been held in Montreal, in 1900, and the 
second in Ottawa, in 1912. At the first Canadian 
conference there was an attendance of 452; and 
at the second, 704. This third Canadian con- 
ference had an attendance of about 2000, thus 
making it second, in point of attendance, only to 
the banner jubilee-conference held last year in 
Atlantic City, 

The entertainment of the delegates was un- 
usually charming and lavish, what with accom- 
modations for a great majority of the delegates 
in University halls; an informal reception in 
the senate Chamber of the University, after the 
first general session, by Sir Robert and Lady 
Falconer and Dr. and Mrs. George H. Locke; a 
reception in the quadrangle of Hart House by 
the Government of the Province of Ontario, on 
Wednesday night, including a dance in the gym- 
nasium, for which the band of the Queen’s Own 
Rifles provided the music, and a series of dra- 
matic performances in the splendidly-appointed 
theatre of Hart House; a garden-party in the 
quadrangle of University College, on Friday 
afternoon, tendered by the Mayor and the Cor- 
poration of the City of Toronto, at which the 
band of the 48th Regiment of Highlanders was 
in attendance; several teas thruout the week; a 
sight-seeing and library-visit tour of the city; 
facilities for playing golf and tennis; and other 
features. 

The actual conference arrangements were like- 
wise well handled by the Headquarters staff. 
All of the general sessions were held in the 
commodious Convocation Hall of the Univer- 
sity, and special meetings were for the most part 
adequately accommodated in various other audi- 
toriums and meeting-places in University build- 
ings. In a few instances the original place of 
meeting had to be shifted to a large auditorium, 
due to the press of delegates desiring to attend 
those particular meetings. 


Fists on in an unusual degree by hospi- 


Canadian entity and independence, coupled 
with international interdependence, seemed to 
share equally with library work with boys and 
girls, and with adult education in sounding the 
note of accord in the general sessions and in 
many of the special section and group meetings. 

Meetings were begun promptly, and_ they 
ended early enough to permit of many valuable 
private conferences and freedom for recreation. 

The conference was graced by the presence of 
several delegates and visitors from overseas, 
notably Lieut.-Col. J. M. Mitchell, secretary of 
the Carnegie Trust of the United Kingdom and 
member of the Government Committee on Li- 
braries; George T. Shaw, chief librarian of 
Liverpool and representative of the British 
Library Association; Miss Ruth Overbury, 
county librarian of the West Riding of York- 
shire, sent by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust to visit libraries and museums in America 
and to attend this meeting of the A. L. A.; Dr. 
E. E. Lowe, curator of the Art Museum and 
Librarian of Leicester; Miss Anne Rankin, as- 
sistant to Dr. Guppy of the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester; and Monsignor Eugéne 
Tisserant, curator of oriental manuscripts of 
the Vatican Library. 


First General Session 

The first general session was held in Convo- 
cation Hall on Monday evening, with President 
George H. Locke, chief librarian of the Toronto 
Public Library, in the chair. 

After singing the national anthems of Great 
Britain, the United States, and Canada, the audi- 
ence listened to an address of welcome, deliv- 
ered on behalf of the Government of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, by the Hon. and Rev. Canon 
Henry J. Cody, formerly Minister of Education 
for Ontario. Regret was felt and expressed 
over the absence of the Hon. George Howard 
Ferguson, Prime Minister of Ontario and pres- 
ent Minister of Education, who was out of town, 
and who would otherwise have delivered the 
first welcoming address. 

Canon Cody opened his welcome with a men- 
tion of Toronto as the great academic and edu- 
cational centre of Canada, and then proceeded 
to speak in appreciative terms of the spirit of 
co-operation existing between the librarians of 
the United States and Canada, and also of the 
co-operation between the British and American 


library associations. “Most heartily do we 
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[Canadians] commend the work of your great 
American Library Association,” he said. “The 
modern library is a mighty instrument for con- 
veying knowledge and stimulating culture.” 

In speaking of the service which the librarians 
were rendering to adult education, Canon Cody 
said: “The education of the adult must play a 
great and growing part in any democracy that 
is safe for the world. And in providing oppor- 
tunities for the further education of our citi- 
zens, the public library becomes the great fac- 
tor.” He referred to the library as “a great 
popular university” and “an aggressive mission- 
ary institution,” and spoke of librarians as the 
doctors and guides of popular reading. 

In closing, Canon Cody referred to the fact 
that Ontario has suddenly found itself possessed 
of great mineral and other natural resources, 
and that Canada was becoming ever more and 
more independent. But, he said, “we in the 
Dominion of Canada grip your hands as friends 
—as friends for ever. We are just as free as 
you are.” He then quoted Ambassador Hough- 
ton on the impossibility and undesirability of 
an alliance between the two branches of the 
English-speaking world, but the value of de- 
veloping friendship. 

Canon Cody was followed by Sir Robert Fal- 
coner, president of the University of Toronto. 
After extending a warm welcome to the Asso- 
ciation on behalf of the University, whose build- 
ings had been turned over to the Conference, 
Sir Robert outlined some of the peculiar fea- 
tures of Toronto University, claiming for it an 
individuality all its own, in spite of its many 
points of similarity with universities in the 
United States. He explained the principle of 
“federation” on which the University was 
founded—the Faculty of Arts comprising four 
colleges of arts, of equal standing and teaching 
the same studies. Every student registers in one 
or other of these colleges and at the same time 
takes certain courses in the University. Another 
feature that distinguishes Canadian universities 
is that they took their origin mainly from Enz- 
land and show that influence to a great extent. 
But that stream has been lessening of late, and 
now the influence is mainly Canadian. Yet the 
standards and methods are largely British, 
notably the “honors” system. 

Sir Robert declared that the United States 
had done much for Canada in the direction of 
graduate work, laboratory facilities, and state 
and private university support, as seen in the 
tremendous endowments of the universities of 
the United States. Canada, he said, was en- 
deavoring to follow that lead. 

In conclusion, Sir Robert emphasized the im- 
portance of the spiritual factor in the life of 
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the country as the only way to escape from the 
devastating flood of materialism. 

Dr. Locke’s presidential address, printed ji; 
full elsewhere in this issue, followed next. The 
President recounted some of the triumphs of the 
past year, such as the establishing of chairs « 
history and fine arts at the Library of Congress. 
the published report of the Commission oy 
Adult Education, the extension of library facil). 
ties thru the munificence of the Carnegie 
Foundation, and the spread of the movement for 
adult education on this continent as well as in 
England. 

The outstanding point in Dr. Locke’s address 
was undoubtedly his advocacy of a two-yeai 
term of incumbency for the president of the 
A. L. A, and closer identification of the Presi- 
dent with the work of the Headquarters staff. 
looking to greater and more effective leadership 
in the American library profession. This advo- 
cacy bore quick fruit in action taken by the 
Council of the A. L. A. at its second session 
during this Conference, as detailed elsewhere. 

At the conclusion of his address, Dr. Locke 
invited the Rt. Hon. Sir William Mulrock, Chief 
Justice of Ontario and Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, who was occupying a front seat, to say 
a few words. As Sir William got up, the whole 
house got up with him and broke into continu- 
ous applause. Sir William said he wouldn't 
think for a minute of saying anything before a 
body representing as it did all the learning of 
the ages. He did say a few words, however. 
“A great many of our good citizens have been 
attracted abroad,” he declared. “There has been 
a great export trade going on, to our disadvan- 
tage. But we still have a good foundation left.” 
Then, after referring to a number of Canada’s 
great resources, both physical and moral, Sir 
William extended a warm welcome on his part 
to the visiting delegates, and took his seat amid 
further applause. 

The session thereupon adjourned, and _ the 
members proceeded to the Senate Chamber of 
the University, in the same building, where they 
were received informally by Sir Robert and 
Lady Falconer, and the President and Mrs. 
Locke. 


Second General Session 

The second general session, on Tuesday 
evening, was an “international” night. 

Following presentation and acceptance of the 
reports of the Secretary. the Treasurer, and the 
various Committess (printed in full in the July 
issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin), greetings were 
read from the British Library Association, from 
the British Columbia Public Library Commis. 
sion, from the California and the Pacific North- 
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west library associations (sitting in joint ses- 
sion), and from Dr. Hugo Kriiss, director of 
the Prussian State Library in Berlin. 

Then, on behalf of the Public Library Board 
and the City of Toronto, Mr. T. W. Banton, 
chairman of the Library Board, welcomed the 
Association in an address which pointed out 
some of the salient features of public library 
work in the City of Toronto. 

Followed an address by W. F. Russell, dean 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Re- 
counting his personal experiences in Siberia, 
Serbia, China, Central America, and elsewhere, 
Dean Russell declared that practically all over 
the world, with the exception of the United 
States and the British Empire, people were still 
bound by circumstances of birth and held down 
py the systems of their ancestors. Then, pre- 
senting anew one of the fundamental aspirations 
of the human race, he related how around the 
hearth-fire to-day, as around the hearth-fires of 
long ago, man regales himself with the stories of 
the poor boy reaching great heights from 
humble beginnings. There was the dream of 
the ages, he said, that the time might come when 
personal property would be secure, man be en- 
titled to the fruits of his labor, and the race of 
life begin with an even start. 

“We cheered the rising young democracies in 
Europe,” Dean Russell went on. “And yet the 
idea of democracy has never been so severely 
challenged as it is in this day of ours. The 
Russians are too hungry and ignorant to know 
what is for their own good.” He then pursued 
the workings of the Soviet system in China, 
Italy, and elsewhere. 

What is it, he asked, that perpetuates democ- 
racy, and what is it that causes it to fail? The 
essentials, he replied, were first, material pros- 
perity, then general education, followed in turn 
by local self-government, as exemplified so 
notably in Great Britain, the United States, and 
Canada. And these three factors, on which the 
dream of the ages for countless generations de- 
pends, are, in the last analysis, mainly the work 
of the schools and the libraries. It behooves 
us, therefore, to be faithful to our trust. 


Dean Russell was followed by Colonel J. M. 
Mitchell, secretary of the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust and member of the British Govern- 
ment Committee on Public Libraries. Colonel 
Mitchell prefaced his address with the remark 
that no library conference had impressed him 
more than this one. He complimented the A. 
L. A. on Dr. Locke’s presidential address of the 
previous evening, and also complimented the 
work of the A. L. A. officials. He congratulated 
the members of the A. L. A. on their splendid 
spirit of accomplishment displayed in their pres- 
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ent gathering. He enlarged on the magnificent 
and liberal hospitality of the University of 
Toronto on this occasion. 

Colonel Mitchell mentioned also that, follow- 
ing his last visit to America, two years ago, he 
urged the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust to 
send annually two British librarians to see what 
libraries in the United States and Canada were 
doing. The Trust, as has already been indi- 
cated, readily adopted this suggestion. 

Colonel Mitchel avowed himself an advocate 
of the exchange of ideas, calling attention to 
two recently published reports of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, which stress the differ- 
ent problems confronting American and British 
libraries. The titles of these reports, copies of 
which were made available for distribution by 
Colonel Mitchell, are: Some Impressions of the 
Public Library System of the United States and 
Canada: Papers by Six of the British Delegates 
to the Jubilee Conference held in Atlantic City, 
October, 1926, and County Library Conference, 
Nov, 18 and 19, 1926: Report of the Proceed- 
ings. 

The British government, Colonel Mitchell 
said, has made a comprehensive inquiry into the 
whole library situation in Great Britain, as a 
result of which they do not contemplate making 
any drastic changes, but expect to make some 
much-needed improvements. They believe in 
letting well-enough alone, but advocate a much 
closer understanding and co-operation between 
the public school and the public library. Colo- 
nel Mitchell himself believes in hearty interna- 
tional library co-operation, looking toward the 
spread of the higher knowledge. 

An address by William W. Bishop, chairman 
of the A. L. A. Committee on International Re- 
lations and librarian of the University of 
Michigan General Library, was read in abstract 
by Mr. George B. Utley, Dr. Bishop not being 
able to be present at the Conference. A digest 
of this address appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Before the session adjourned, E. E. Lowe, 
curator of the Art Museum and librarian of 
Leicester, one of the two Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust delegates to this conference, was in- 
troduced. Dr. Lowe responded with a few well- 
chosen remarks and transmitted the official 
greeting of the British Library Association. 


Third General Session 


The third general session, on Thursday eve- 
ning, was devoted to library work with boys and 
girls. Arrangements were made to have the 
program of this and the following session broad- 
cast by radio. 

For three quarters of an hour the audience 
was delightfully entertained with singing by a 
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chorus of boys and girls from the Duke of Con- 
naught School, one of the public schools of 
Toronto. 

Ernest C. Richardson, of the Library of Con- 
gress, was the first speaker. His address, given 
in abstract elsewhere in this issue, was entitled 
“The Book and the Person Who Knows the 
Book.” Dr. Richardson maintained that the 
main thing for librarianship is to know knowl- 
edge, and that there is a call for a philosophy of 
librarianship. He developed the idea that the 
modern conception of knowledge is best con- 
ceived of in terms of energy, in contrast with 
older conceptions. And he concluded with the 
statement that knowledge of books is greater 
than knowing method. 

“Salvaging the Specialist” was the topic that 
Fred Telford, of the Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration at Washington, took upon him- 
self to elucidate. Mr. Telford, briefly outlining 
the careers of five unidentified librarians, 
showed how library-workers tended to flit from 
place to place, changing their specialties as they 
went. He stressed the great intellectual waste 
involved in such a procedure, and declared it 
was not equalled in any other profession, men- 
tioning specifically medicine, engineering, and 
law. In those professions, general practitioners 
become specialists, but they stick to and develop 
their specialties. In the library profession there 
is little doubt that financial advancement is the 
predominating factor. 

In discussing possible remedies for this un- 
desirable situation, Mr. Telford expressed his 
belief that an attitude of mind was at the bottom 
of it all, and that librarians must recognize the 
loss they are suffering thru this shifting of posi- 
tions and specialties. Children’s librarians, for 
example, in Mr. Telford’s opinion, should be 
eligible to promotion to branch librarianship. 
Librarian specialists, moreover, should be al- 
lowed to develop their specialties thru research- 
work, that being the world-wide practice. 
Finally, professional and financial recognition 
should be given to specialized library work. 
This would doubtless result in the constitution 
of A. L. A. committees made up of library 
specialists as well as library administrators, in- 
stead of consisting almost entirely of adminis- 
trators, as at present. 

The third speaker of the evening, Charles E. 
Rush, librarian of the Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary, took for his theme “The Interdependence 
of Adult and Juvenile Departments.” Too early 
education, Mr. Rush thinks, may be wasteful; 
nor can we any longer accept the mere enter- 
tainment ideal of the public library. Work with 
children should be regarded as the foundation 
on which the whole library service should be 
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based; yet there is an interdependence betwee, 
adult library work and that for children. More- 
over, we are weak in our skill for providing fo, 
the children who are in the intermediate stay 
between childhood and adulthood. This pro). 
lem should be studied by administrators a: 
much as by children’s librarians; and we need 
liberation from the artificial restrictions of th 
past. Furthermore, this service should be more 
indirect. Age is not the proper dividing |i), 
between childhood and adulthood in the library. 
The adolescent is the most appealing and t})- 
most misunderstood of human beings; and \{r. 
Rush made a strong plea for this age of the 
“hard-to-fits,” the period from twelve to fiftecn 
years. 

The last number on the program for this s-s- 
sion was the presentation of the Newbery Medal. 
by Louise P. Latimer, of the Public Library 0: 
the District of Columbia, as chairman of the 
Children’s Librarians’ Section, to Will James. 
for his book Smoky, that book having been ad. 
judged the best children’s book by an American 
author to be published during the preceding 
year. The medal was received by Mr. William 
Copp of the Copp Clark Company, Canadian 
publishers of Smoky, on behalf of Mr. James. 
who was unable to be present. 

Before adjourning, it was voted that Secretar, 
Milam and President Locke write to the masters 
of the Toronto public schools, expressing the 
Association’s appreciation of their contribution- 
to the Conference. 


Fourth General Session 


The fourth and last general session of the 
Conference was held on Friday evening. 

Following action previously taken at « 
meeting of the Council of the Association. the 
name of Charles Alexander Nelson was placed 
before the Conference for honorary membership 
in the Association, and he was duly elected to 
such membership. The memorial supportine 
this nomination stated that Mr. Nelson was a 
librarian of fifty years’ standing, having served 
as an assistant in the Harvard College Library) 
and in Boston, as catalog librarian of the Astor 
Library in New York, librarian of the Howard 
Memorial Library in New Orleans, assistant |i- 
brarian of the Newberry Library, in Chicago. 
and deputy and reference librarian at Columbia 
University. Mr. Nelson now lives in retire- 
ment, in Mount Vernon, New York. 

Secretary Milam then presented the report 0! 
the Resolutions Committee which recorded the: 

Gratitude of the Association to those Founda- 
tions which by their continuous generosity in 
gifts of money, have made it possible to enricl 


and extend its service. 
... To the Carnegie Corporation of New York for its 
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grant of $100,000 for various activities in 1927-1928; 


_.. To the Carnegie Endowment for International 


Peace for its grant of $3800 to assist in carrying on 
the work of our Committee on International Relations; 
_.. To the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for 
the moneys granted for books for Europe and for 
the List of Foreign Government Serials. 


Appreciation of the 
successful efforts of 
all who had contrib- 
uted to the pleasure 
and profit of the con- 
ference: 


. .. To the members of 
the local committees who 
have joined in making this 
a most notable conference 
thru a_ perfect organiza- 
tion supported by the un- 
excelled hospitality, gen- 
erosity and friendliness of 
the Government of On- 
tario, the City of Toron- 
to. and especially to the 
University of Toronto. ... 
To the Press for its full 
and excellent reports of 
the proceedings of the 
Conference, and to many 
other local organizations 
and individuals who con- 
tributed to the perfect 
comfort and happiness of 
each and every one.... 
To Honorable J. Howard 
Ferguson, Prime Minister 
and Minister of Educa- 
tion, to the Chancellor of 
the University, to its 
President, Sir Robert 
Falconer, and the Board 
of Governors, to Mr. Bick- 
erstith, warden of Hart 
House, to Mr. Cowan, 
comptroller, to the author- 
ities of the various col- 
leges, all of whom, with 
most unusual kindness 
and generosity, have given the Conference the complete 
use of the beautiful buildings and grounds of the 
University and who have also provided many long to 
be remembered entertainments and a delightful resi- 
dence to our members. . .. To His Worship the Mayor 
of Toronto and to the Corporation of the City of 
Toronto, to the Syndics of Hart House, the Arts and 
Letters Club and the Toronto Woman’s Press Club. 
. .. To those of our own membership who have so suc- 
cessfully entertained us, above all to Dr. George H. 
Locke, who has borne the double burden of president 
and host; to Mr. W. O. Carson, the chairman of the 
local committee, to Miss Margaret Ray, and their asso- 
ciates, whose uncreasing labor for many weeks has 
made possible the success of our entertainment; to Mr. 
Wallace of the University Library, Mr. Thomas W. 
Banton, Honorable Mr. Justice Kelly, and other mem- 
bers of the Public Library Board. . . . [To] the dele- 
gates and visitors from over-seas and for their interest- 
ing and inspiring contributions to the discussion of the 
Conference. 


RESOLVED, That we express our regret upon the 
enforced absence, for the first time in many years, from 
the registration desk of the Conference of Miss Eva M. 


PRESIDENT CARL B. RODEN 
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Ford, who has served so long and efficiently in the 
Executive office of the Association. 

RESOLVED, That in the closing of its Conference 
the Association record its sorrow in the deaths of 
ex-president James Kendall Hosmer, and of Miss Electra 
C. Doren, who gave many years of devoted service to 
the affairs of our organization, and of many other 
highly valued members 
who have passed from 
this life during the past 
year. 

The resolutions were 
adopted. 

While waiting for 
the arrival of the re- 
port of the Elections 
Committee, the audi- 
ence was regaled with 
a surprise-number in 
the form of music by 
the Hart House String 
Quartet. This widely 
known chamber music 
organization played 
two movements of a 
Schubert quartet, at 
the conclusion of 
which, and while still 
waiting for the elec- 
tion report, President 
Locke presented Mr. 
John Burgon  Bicker- 
steth, the Warden of 
Hart House, who gave 
the audience some idea 
of what Hart House, 
the centre of social 
activity during the 
Conference, is. Hart 
House played a great 
part during the War 
in preparing men for 
overseas. It stands for the things of the spirit, 
as witness the Hart House String Quartet. 
The aim of Hart House is to keep the balance 
between the spiritual and the material, which is 
something difficult. It aims to teach men the 
right use of their leisure, which is the sum and 
substance of a liberal education. 

Mr. Teal now appeared and announced the 
result of the election. The new officers and 
members of the Executive Board and Council 
are: 

President, Carl B. Roden, librarian, Chicago 
Public Library; first vice-president, Charles H. 
Compton, assistant librarian, St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library; second vice-president, Charles E. 
Rush, librarian, Indianapolis Public Library: 
treasurer, Matthew S. Dudgeon, librarian, Mil- 
waukee Public Library; Trustee of the Endow- 
ment Fund, Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago. 


Members of the Executive Board, Louise B- 
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Krause, librarian, H. M. Byllesby and Company 
Engineers, Chicago; and C. C. Williamson, di- 
rector of libraries and director of the School 
of Library Service, Columbia University. Mem- 
bers of the Council, Mildred H. Pope, libra- 
rian, Girard College, Philadelphia; Nell Unger. 
supervisor of school libraries, New York State 
Education Department, W. O. Carson, inspector 
of public libraries, Ontario Department of Edu- 
cation; John A. Lowe, assistant librarian, 
Brooklyn Public Library, and Charles V. Park, 
assistant librarian, Stanford University Library. 

President-elect Roden, mounting the plat- 
form, was presented to the Association, and he 
expressed his thanks and appreciation of the 
honor conferred upon him. 

Mr, W. L. Grant, principal of Upper Canada 
College, Toronto, delivered the principal ad- 
dress of the evening. Principal Grant stands for 
liberal education. He said he had been asked 
by President Locke to interpret Canada to 
America in twenty minutes, which he declared 
hardly possible. He was glad, he said, to be 
associated with librarians in the cause of edu- 
cation. The interdependence of the three great 
political powers—Great Britain, the United 
States, and Canada—was the key, he said, to 
understanding between our nations. He re- 
iterated the statement previously made at the 
Conference that the general public does not 
want the library static, but the library dynamic. 
The Toronto Public Library, he went on, has a 
fine Boys’ and Girls’ House, but it will not do 
to set the ideal of the library by the standards of 
the child. We should be bold, he maintained, in 
adding books to our adults’ department that 
might possibly do harm to young people. In 
conclusion, Mr. Grant declared the Canadians’ 
political ambition in the following terms: “We 
are just as transatlantic as Americans, but we 
are part of the British Empire. Our greatest 
ambition is to make the American continent a 
two-power continent. Let Canada interpret 
America to Britain and Britain to America.” 

Thru the instrumentality of J. Murray Gib- 
bon, the compiler and translator of the well- 
known volume entitled Canadian Folk-Songs, 
Old and New, published by J. M. Dent & Sons, 
of Toronto, the Conference was regaled at this 
session by a two-part program consisting of a 
selection of chansons of the voyageur, the habi- 
tant, and the coureur-de-bois of early Canada, 
sung by M. Charles Marchand, of Ottawa, with 
his quartet known as the Bytown (the ancient 
name of Ottawa) Troubadours, clad in lumber- 
man’s garb, and carrying their quaint, elongated, 
three-legged stools. 

In the intermission between the two cycles of 
folk-songs, the Hart House String Quartet ren- 
dered several more musical numbers. 
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The session, as well as the Conference, closed 
with the singing of “Alouette” by M. Marchand’s 
quartet, the entire audience assisting. 


A. L. A. Council 


HERE were two meetings of the A. L. A, 

Council, to consider reports and recom- 
mendations of various committees, and other 
business, one on Monday afternoon, June 20th. 
the other on Friday morning, June 24th. 

At the first meeting the special committee ap- 
pointed by the President last December to con- 
sider the petition presented by thirty members 
of the Association for the establishment of 4 
County Libraries Section of the A. L. A., to take 
the place of the previous informal round-table 
organization, reported that, in view of the 
reasons given by ten of the thirty petitioners, 
namely, desire for representation on the A. L. A. 
Council, desire for close organization with the 
officers in charge, and planned programs in 
place of mere discussions, and a feeling that 
section programs would make possible more 
valuable contributions in this special field, the 
petition should be granted. This recommenda. 
tion was adopted. 

The Committee on Classification of Personne! 
presented its report. It unanimously submitted 
the printed report of its expert, Mr. Telford. 
entitled “Proposed Classification and Compen- 
sation Plans for Library Positions” (commonly 
referred to as the “Telford Report”), as its 
final report on the subject for which it was 
constituted, and recommended the adoption of 
this report by the Council. 

Dr. Hill moved, Mr. Charles H. Brown sec- 
onded the motion, that the report be referred 
back to the Committee until the college and 
university librarians could be heard from. It 
appears that college and university librarians 
object to some of the specifications, but not to 
the report as a whole. Mr. Telford, who was 
present, called attention to the fact that four 
years had elapsed since this study was first 
taken up, and urged the Council to put its 
stamp of approval on the report now, and per- 
fect it later. Dr. Bostwick accordingly moved 
that the report be accepted tentatively and re- 
ferred back to the Committee for further im- 
provement. After further discussion pro and 
con, Mr. Jennings moved that the report be 
accepted, approved in principle, and referred 
back to the Committee for consideration in de- 
tail. This motion was carried. 

The report* of the Committee on Schemes of 
Library Service was presented by Mr. Hopper. 


* This report is printed in full in the July issue 
of the A. L. A.- Bulletin. 
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The Committee’s purpose was to draw up a 
scheme of service by which positions in smaller 
libraries could be easily translated into terms 
of large libraries. Serious inequalities in 
salaries exist in one and the same library, and 
also among different libraries. There is also a 
great variation in the outlined duties for similar 
positions. No definite opinion on the part of 
librarians appears to be behind the standards 
of compensation, names of positions, etc. Some 
set of standards should be adopted. 

The Committee has made a classification of 
public libraries, based on various factors. It 
has also grouped various types of positions 
with reference to their duties. These are well 
stated in the Telford report. The Committee 
has also constructed a chart for fourteen classes 
of libraries and seven grades of position, show- 
ing the minimum number of positions required 
in each grade of position. By means of this 
chart, a librarian can determine approximately 
the number of assistants required for his library. 

Miss Tyler moved the acceptance of the tenta- 
tive report, with the recommendation that the 
Committee be continued, to make desirable 
alterations. The motion was carried. 


Mr. Harold F. Brigham, for the Committee 
on Salaries, Insurance, and Annuities, presented 
a long report on retiring annuities for libra- 
rians*. It supplements the 1925 report, and also 
the revision thereof which was published in the 
LipraRY JouRNAL for March 15, 1926. These 
earlier reports give the benefits to be derived 
from such a scheme. The present report, given 
in abstract elsewhere in this number, discusses 
ways and means of establishing _ retiring 
annuities, 

Mr. Brigham summarized the report, where- 
upon the report was accepted and the following 
recommendations made therein were adopted: 
(1) That the Salaries Committee be requested 
to continue its study of retiring annuities for 
librarians; (2) That effort be made to establish 
the Committee as a recognized clearing-house 
for information on this subject, by joint action 
of the Committee and A. L. A. Headquarters, 
working in close co-operation; (3) That the 
Committee emphasize the exchange of informa- 
tion with libraries in the field by (a) soliciting 
information freely from libraries in the various 
states and Canada, and (b) making this infor- 
mation available to libraries thru the use of the 
professional periodicals, and thru the prepara- 
tion of occasional circulars of information; (4) 
That in particular the Committee be authorized, 
at its own instance, to prepare an official statis- 
tical record, similar to its salary statistics, show- 


* Report printed in full in July A. L. A. Bulletin. 
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ing the status of the library retirement question 
in the various states and Canada. such statistical 
record to treat college and university libraries 
separately, and that it appear in the Bulletin of 
the A. L. A. annually or irregularly, as the 
Committee may determine. 

A special vote of thanks to Mr. Brigham for 
his unusually fine @d painstaking work in this 
connection was passed. 

The report and recommendations of the 
Committee on Book-Production were presented 
by Frank K. Walter, chairman. 

The Committee made a definite reeommenda- 
tion to the effect that a monograph on paper 
deemed suitable for books of permanent im- 
portance be prepared and published by the 
A. L. A., this recommendation to be referred to 
the Executive Board. The report and recom- 
mendation were adopted. 

A report from the Special Committee on the 
Status and Salary of the Librarian of Congress 
was presented by Dr. Wyer, chairman. The 
Committee’s task was to secure an increase in 
the salary of the Librarian of Congress from 
$7,500 to $10,000. As a result of negotiations 
conducted altogether by correspondence, the 
position in question has been reallocated to 
Grade 7 (the $10,000 class), instead of Grade 
6, as at present. It is believed that the next 
session of Congress will appropriate the sum 
needed. The report was accepted, and the 
Council’s thanks were extended to the Com- 
mittee. 

Miss Laura Smith, chairman of the Committee 
on Affiliation of Chapters with the A. L. A., 
presented the request of the New Jersey Library 
Association for affiliation with the A. L. A., and 
recommended favorable action, which was 
adopted. 

A petition from certain librarians of the 
Mississippi Valley, relative to flood-control of 
the Mississippi River, was presented; and it 
was resolved that the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States be petitioned to enact 
legislation and make provision for Federal 
control. 

The following communication from John 
Cotton Dana, librarian of the Newark Free 
Public Library, was read: 

Mr. George H. Locke, 

Public Library, 

Toronto, Canada. 
Dear Locke: 

I am sending you copies of my talk at the 
Institute last fall (read by Hill). It has been 
quite widely read—and as a challenge to the 
A. L. A. I dare to think it worth its considera- 
tion. The A. L. A. has spent a lot of money on 
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exploiting accepted routine, and on standardiz- 
ing methods that are not at all of definite and 
settled excellence, and on Education for Libra- 
rianship, which avowedly can be little improved 
save by better pay, and on Adult Education, 
which—again avowedly—is beyond the reach 
of libraries under present income. 

My request is a modest one—simply that 
the A. L. A. take a careful look at the changing 
world, and see if it can discover certain possible 
changes in library aims, methods, and technique, 
which promise to make the library of more ob- 
vious importance in this new, and daily re- 
newed world of ours—and so make it easier for 
the library to secure—in recognition of its 
greater value—a greater income. 

Is not the above worthy of consideration by 
the A. L, A. as a whole, or by the Council, or 
by the Executive Committee? 

Mind you, I see nothing for myself in this 
suggestion, or in a study of it by all or any 
part of the A. L. A. I have no difficulty in 
getting a hearing by the general; and even the 
most generous attention by my co-workers— 
things being as they are—would not excite me 
unduly! 

Yours very truly, 
J. C. Dana. 

It was voted that the letter be accepted, and 
that Mr. Dana be thanked for his interest in 
the welfare of the Association. 

A resolution of the Massachusetts Library 
Club, to the effect that at least every third 
year the Midwinter Meeting of the Council be 
held either in New York or in Washington, 
provoked considerable discussion. 

Mr. Chase, of the Boston Public Library, 
moved the adoption of the resolution, and 
spoke in support of it. Miss Downey spoke 
in favor of distributing the meeting-places of 
the midwinter meetings all over the country. 

On motion of Mr. Ranck, it was voted that 
the proper body be instructed to carry the ex- 
pressed idea into effect. 

Mr. Ranck reported for the Committee on 
Ventilation and Lighting of Library Buildings, 
to the effect that the Commitee disagreed vio- 
lently with the New York Commission on Ven- 
tilation, and that it wanted the opinion of the 
Council as to how elaborate its final report 
should be. The feasibility of printing this re- 
port in the proposed enlarged A. L. A. Bulletin, 
or in the Lrprary Journat or Libraries was 
discussed; also, in view of the technical nature 
of the report, the suggestion that it be printed 
in a technical journal was considered. It was 
finally suggested that the Commitee on Venti- 
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lation and Lighting, together with the Editoria| 
Committee, make every effort to get the ful! 
report published. 

The meeting thereupon adjourned. 

At the second meeting, the greetings of the 
American Library Association to the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, on the occa. 
sion of its coming Jubilee Conference, in Octo- 
ber, as drawn up by Dr. Putnam of the Library 
of Congress, were read. It is intended to print 
these greetings and to present them to the Brit- 
ish Library Asociation at the Edinburgh meet- 
ing. Mr. Ranck moved the adoption of these 
resolutions of greeting by a rising vote, which 
was done. 

Mr. George T. Shaw, chief librarian of Liver- 
pool and official representative of the British 
Library Association at this conference, in turn 
presented the greetings of the British Library 
Association to the A.L.A. 

Mr. Shaw tendered congratulations on the 
success of the A.L.A. conference, and then 
spoke particularly on behalf of one of the 
branches of the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom, namely the North Western 
Branch, comprising the County of Lancashire. 

Mr. Shaw said that Liverpool was a pioneer 
in library talks and library lectures. He de- 
clared further that he was particularly struck 
by the enthusiasm which Americans and Canad- 
ians throw into their library-work. This is 
having a beneficial effect on the library move- 
ment in England. He hoped for annual Ameri- 
can library ambassadors to England, similar to 
those just authorized by the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust for English librarians to 
America. 

Miss Guerrier, chairman of the Committee 
on Public Documents, reported on the Federal 
library information service. A bill providing 
for the establishment of such an office in the 
Bureau of Education was introduced in Con- 
gress as long ago as 1919, but was not passed. 
The Committee now advocates the introduction 
of a new bill, placing the proposed bureau in 
the Office of the Superintendent of Documents. 
Discussion of the proposed change of location 
brought out the fact that Miss Hartwell, of the 
office of the Superintendent of Documents, had 
prepared a paper on the matter, which was too 
long to read at this session of the Council. The 
proposed change was believed to eliminate 
duplication of Federal activities, in that the 
Superintendent of Documents Office possessed 
the most complete file of public documents, 
that the proposed service would be a natural 
extension of the work of that office, and that 
the Superintendent of Documents Office is 
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already an issuing office for Government pub- 
lications. As for placing the proposed service 
in the Library of Congress, Dr. Putnam has 
placed himself on record as saying that the 
Library of Congress is not the proper place for 
such a bureau. 

Miss Mann, chairman of the Committee on 
Cataloging, presented a resolution from the 
Catalog Section asking the Council to request 
the Executive Board to consider the financing 
of a service that would place decimal classifi- 
cation numbers on Library of Congress printed 
cards, and also to analyze additional composite 
works. Miss Tyler moved the adoption of the 
resolution. In the ensuing discussion, Miss 
Mann explained the measures that have already 
been taken, looking toward the inauguration of 
this service. These include the establishment 
of a corps of outside catalogers in the Library 
of Congress and the etablishment of an office 
in Washington by a representative of Mr. 
Dewey. The only obstacles in the way are 
financial support of the project, difficulty in 
securing an expert staff, and the printing of the 
cards by the Library of Congress printing office, 
which is now already working at full capacity. 
After further discussion, Mis Tyler’s motion 
was carried. Miss Porter, chairman of the 
Committee on Co-operation with the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, was not 
present to read that committee’s report, which, 
however, is printed in the July A.L.A. Bulle- 
tin. On motion, duly seconded, it was voted 
that the present committee be continued, with 
the addition of the chairman of the Board on 
the Library and Adult Education, the chairman 
of the Committee on Library Extension, the 
president of the League of Library Commis- 
sions, the chairman of the Committee on Library 
Work with Children, the Chairman of the 
Children’s Librarians’ Section, the chairman of 
the School Libraries Section, the chairman of 
the County Libraries Round Table, and the 
chairman of the Committee on Children’s Read- 
ing of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; and that the executive assistant of 
the Committee on Library Exension act as 
executive assistant to the A.L.A. Committee 
on Co-operation with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

A communication from Miss _Hitchler, 
calling attention to the long service of 
Charles Alexander Nelson of New York, and 
recommending his admission to honorary 
membership in the A.L.A., was read; and 
Dr. Hill moved that he be nominated for such 
membership. With the understanding that a 
brief statement be prepared for presentation to 
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that evening's general session of the Confer: 
ence, the motion was carried. 

Mr. L. J. Bailey, chairman of the Committee 
on Federal and State Relations, introduced the 
two following resolutions, which were adopted: 
(1) Resolved, by the Council of the American 
Library Association, that Congress make a more 
equitable distribution of depository libraries 
for Government publications; and (2) Re- 
solved, that inasmuch as the National Associa- 
tion of Book-Publishers is working in Congress 
to enact legislation establishing a book-post, 
the American Library Association endorses 
such legislation. 

Mr. Belden read a telegram from the Ohio 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, urging the 
A.L.A. to send a strong protest to the Gover- 
nor of the State of Ohio and to the members 
of the State Library Board, against the aboli- 
tion of the Ohio State Library. 

After some discussion, the statement and 
resolution printed on p. 710 were adopted. 

Dr. Hill introduced a resolution urging closer 
connection between the Association, the Coun- 
cil, the Executive Board, and Headquarters, in 
line with the suggestions made by Dr. Locke 
in his presidential address. 

After considerable discussion, Dr. Hill ac- 
cepted Mr. Meyer’s substitute motion, to the 
effect that the Chairman appoint a committee 
of five, to prepare an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, providing that the President of the 
Association be elected to serve for two years, 
that meetings of the Association be held bien- 
nially, that the Council be empowered to elect 
its own chairman, who should preside for three 
years and be ex officio a member of the Execu- 
tive Board. This motion was caried. 

The subject of an international exchange of 
librarians was raised by a letter from Dr. 
Kriiss, director of the Prussian State Library 
in Berlin, offering a year’s vacancy in_ his 
library, to be filled by a young American 
library worker, preferably male, with an all- 
round training. 

In conclusion, the suggestion was made by 
Miss Tyler that the Association print a small 
pamphlet, giving extracts from the Constitution 
and By-laws, for use by members at future con- 
ferences of the Association. ° 


A. L. A. Sections and Other 


Groups 
EPORTS of A. L. A. sections, afhliated 
organizations and round table meetings of 
the Toronto conference will be given in the 
August number of the Lisrary JOURNAL. 
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Retirement Plans for Librarians 


a of a plan for supplying 
retiring annuities for librarians and the 
legal aspects of the problem, particularly as 
they affect public libraries, are the important 
topics of the report of the A.L.A. Committee 
on Salaries, Insurance, and Annuities. This 
part of the report is submitted by Harold F. 
Brigham, in charge of annuities, who refers to 
the revision of the 1925 report of the Salaries 
Committee in the Liprary JournaL for March 
15, 1926, as an adequate introductory discussion 
of the details of benefits and costs of a retire- 
ment plan, 

ADMINISTRATION OF A RETIREMENT PLAN 

There are two practical ways of establishing 
a retiring plan immediately open to any library, 
(1) by having the library included in a retire- 
ment system already established whether gov- 
ernmental or private; or (2) by having the 
library independently establish a plan of its 
own, whether administered by the library itself 
or by a commercial (old-line) insurance com- 
pany. Limiting the possibilities to these two 
disposes of a third which is merely theoretical 
and quite impractical, namely, the establish- 
ment of a national retirement system specifically 
for librarians, to be compared with the Teach- 
ers’ Insurance and Annuity Association operated 
under Carnegie auspices for the benefit of col- 
leges and universities. This last possibility, tho 
frequently urged, is not to be thought of, chiefly 
because librarians are too few in number and, 
more important still, the financial and other 
administrative difficulties are too hazardous. 

(1) The first possibility, that is, having the 
library included in a retirement system already 
established, is the first prospect to be examined 
by any library as a matter of course. Estab- 
lished retirement systems may be of two kinds, 
namely, governmental, or privately adminis- 
tered. Altho it is a recognized fact that many, 
if not most of the governmental systems are 
unsatisfactory because unsound actuarially and 
political footballs, they still are comparatively 
safe because they are governmental systems. Yet 
many a governmental retirement system has 
sadly disappointed those it was presumed to 
benefit because special appropriations were not 
forthcoming to meet insolvency. From the 
standpoint of those wishing to obtain retirement 
benefits, however, a system already established 
is naturally a surer possibility than a system 
not yet established and calling for the enor- 


mous effort involved in establishing anything 
of this sort. 

The governmental retirement systems now in 
operation offer possibilities for inclusion to the 
following groups of libraries: (a) State libra. 
ries, library commissions, and any other libra. 
ries whose staffs fall into the category of state 
employees. (b) School libraries, the staffs of 
which may often be included in the state tea: ))- 
ers’ retirement system. (c) Special libraries 
connected with governmental institutions where 
a governmental retirement system is in opera: 
tion. (d) Public libraries, the staffs of which 
may often be included in a municipal retire- 
ment system. (e) Public libraries which are 
under the control of local boards of education 
where a_ teachers’ retirement system is_ in 
operation. 

Privately administered retirement systems 
now in operation open similar possibilities to 
the following groups of libraries: (a) Special 
libraries connected with private institutions 
which have their own private retirement sys- 
tems, whether administered by the institutions 
or by commercial insurance companies. ||)! 
Public libraries (few in number) supported | 
private institutions or private funds where this 
private support admits such libraries to the 
benefit of an established retirement system sup- 
ported under the same auspices. (c) College 
and university libraries in those cases where the 
institution has an established retirement system 
administered (a) by itself, or (b) by a com- 
mercial insurance company, or (c) by the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association. 

The last possibility (c) offers to college and 
university libraries, as well as to libraries con- 
nected with other educational research institu- 
tions, opportunities which have so far been 
little exploited. The benefits of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association are appli: 
cable not merely to the teaching force of these 
institutions but also to any other employees 
which the institution may designate, in the pres- 
ent instance the entire library staff. This ap- 
plies to the contractual form of policy offered 
by the Association, involving contributions by 
both the employees and the employer. The 
usual arrangement existing at present among 
institutions which have joined the Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association admits into the 
retirement system only those of professional 
rank, and in the case of the library this includes 
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usually the head librarian only or probably the 
assistant librarian in addition. Yet if the insti- 
tution itself agrees, the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association is ready and anxious to ex- 
tend the benefits of its contracts to any other 
employees, and this might include the entire 
library staff. That such extension of these re- 
tirement benefits has not been more common is 
due in part to the fact that the institutions con- 
cerned have felt unable to bear the expense in- 
volved. 

Two additional points are to be made with 
reference to the Teachers Insurance and Annu- 
ity Association: (1) It is possible for any staff 
member of a college or university library to 
obtain one of the retirement annuity policies 
offered by the Association even where such bene- 
fit is not offered thru the college itself, provided 
such staff member is willing to pay the full 
premium of ten per cent of salary (which 
otherwise would be divided equally between 
employer and employee). This possibility 
should recommend itself egpecially to every 
older member of a college library staff.. (2) 
Any staff member of a college or university 
library is also by this fact eligible to any of the 
regular life insurance policies offered by the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association. 
These policies have been specially adapted to 
meet the conditions of teachers and therefore 
would be quite equally well adapted to libra- 
rians. Furthermore, since the Association is 
supported by Carnegie endowment and offers all 
its benefits at net cost, its insurance policies 
offer the highest returns at lowest cost; or at a 
saving of anywhere from fifteen to thirty per 
cent over the cost of policies offered by ordi- 
nary life insurance companies. 

(2) The second possibility by which a library 
may obtain a retirement system is by establish- 
ing the system itself. Such a system may be 
administered either by the library itself or by a 
commercial insurance company. The _possi- 
bility of a library administering its own retire- 
ment system is limited entirely to the largest 
libraries, yet even in the case of such libraries 
the self-administered retirement system seems to 
be essentially undesirable for the same reasons 
that a national retirement system specifically for 
librarians and administered privately is not to 
be thought of. The financial obligation in- 
volved in such a business as this is decidedly 
burdensome, and it is fraught with hazards 
which are impossible to anticipate and which 
any institution other than an established com- 
mercial insurance company is not equipped to 
undertake. Several large libraries today are 
operating retirement systems administered by 
themselves independently, as for example by 
appropriating and investing the library receipts 
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from fines, etc, together with the contributions 
of staff members. Yet such arrangements for a 
retirement system are distinctly inauspicious 
and too likely of failure, with the dire results 
attending such failures. 


The other method of establishing a retire- 
ment system independently is thru the medium 
of the commercial insurance company which 
offers retirement plans. The old-line insurance 
company is probably the ablest and most satis- 
factory administrator of a retirement system for 
the following reasons: , 


(a) It is already highly organized to handle 
the specialized work of administering such mat- 
ters. (b) It is organized to give exclusive at- 
tention to these matters whereas private and 
political institutions undertaking this provide 
usually an ill-qualified and haphazard person- 
nel to do the work. (c) It has an established 
and far-reaching contact with the money market, 
guaranteeing the wisest and safest handling of 
the money involved. (d) It makes periodic 
checks of its theoretical computations and its 
accumulated funds to see that all is safe and 
sound, 

Tue Lecat Question 


The Salaries Committee recently sent an in- 
quiry to the library extension agencies in the 
various states and Canadian provinces for the 
purpose of finding the legal status of the library 
retirement question in these states. Returns 
were received from thirty-two states and three 
Canadian provinces. Additional information on 
four more states was obtained thru correspond- 
ence. 


The first question was: Has your state any 


‘ definite law including librarians in an estab- 


lished retirement system? Answers: Yes, 18; 
no, 25. The other questions and replies follow 
in order. Has your state any law enabling a 
public library to establish or obtain a separate 
pension system? Yes, 9; no, 30. Is any re- 
tirement legislation for librarians pending at 
present? Yes, 3; no, 30. Has any such legisla- 
tion previously been defeated? Yes, 3; no, 31. 
Would an official interpretation of existing law 
permit or prevent a public library establishing 
a pension plan with a commercial insurance 
company, granting it has the approval of local 
authorities? The majority opinion, and prob- 
ably the best received, indicates that existing law 
would probably prevent a public library from 
establishing a plan with a commercial insurance 
company. Can you name public libraries of 
your state which have retirement plans, whether 
administered by (1) a government institution, 
(2) a commercial insurance company, or (3) 
the library itself independently? Yes, 10; no, 
21. (Six more left the question unanswered). 
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Can you name any libraries which are consider- 
ing retirement plans? Yes, eight; no, 17. 
Eight additional states left the question unan- 
swered., 

Among the conclusions which may be drawn 
from the results of this inquiry, the following 
may be mentioned: 

1. Most librarians of public institutions who 
enjoy retirement privileges today do so by in- 
clusion in a system already established, that is, 
as state employees, school employees or munici- 
pal employees. These possibilities are either 
open or being opened to many other librarians, 
largely thru their own efforts, 

2. There is evident a definite tendency to es- 
tablish enabling legislation authorizing retire- 
ment provisions for librarians of public libra- 
ries specifically. Most of such legislation has 
unfortunately benefited only the largest libra- 
ries. It would seem essential to broaden such 
legislation so that it benefits all public libraries 
regardless of size. This might be done by es- 
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tablishing a controlling State Board, for ex. 
ample the Library Commission, whose chief 
duties would be to prevent small libraries (and 
discourage large libraries) from establishing a 
self-administered system, and to give informa- 


_tion and advice to libraries interested. 


3. Where there is no legislation enabling pub- 
lic libraries to establish a retirement plan inde- 


‘pendently it is probable that official interpreta- 


tion of existing law would in most states not 
permit the establishment of such a plan. How- 
ever, the question is definitely an open one and 
would be much benefited by one or two test 
cases. The question would probably hinge on 
the completeness of the control which library 
trustees exercise over public funds entrusted to 
them. A secondary consideration might be a 
possible distinction between (1) setting up and 
administering a retirement fund independently 
and (2) entering into contract with a commer- 
cial insurance company to administer a retire- 
ment plan for a public library. 


New Ideas in Adult Biden 


URING the three years since the American 
Library Association began its investiga- 
tions in adult education, the growth of the whole 
idea of adult education has spread not only thru 
the library field, but also to all other major 
organizations connected with public welfare. 
It is therefore highly desirable for library prac- 
tice to adapt itself to newly discovered needs 
and tendencies rather than to conform to any 
set formulas, states the A. L. A. Board on the 
Library and Adult Education authorized by the 
Council last October, in reporting on its activi- 
ties since its organization and the appointment 
of an executive assistant, a period of four 
months prior to May 31, 1927. The basic ideas 
set forth in Libraries and Adult Education, 
which is the report of the predecessor of the 
Board, the Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education, and the methods described by 
the Board in the present report may be regarded 
as points of departure for many other projects 
to be worked out by individual libraries. 

The Board has maintained close contact with 
the Committee on the Study of Development of 
Reading Habits, which is asking a subsidy of 
$10,700 to continue its investigations. Largely 
as a result of the activities of the former Com- 
mission, the University of Chicago has made a 
survey of methods used by teachers, school 
librarians, and children’s librarians, to develop 
desirable habits of reading. A summary of that 
survey. will be published within a few months in 
one of the leading educational journals. The 


Board has published two numbers of the bul- 


letin Adult Education and the Library, which 
appears four times a year, and upon recom- 
mendation of the American Association for 
Adult Education has compiled a comprehensive 
bibliography on adult education, arrangements 
for publication of which are under considera- 
tion. During April and May the Executive 
Assistant, L. L. Dickerson, visited seventeen |i- 
braries for the purpose either of consulting on 
matters proposed by librarians or of obtaining 
information about the activities of libraries. 
The chairman of the Board, Matthew S. Dud- 
geon of Milwaukee, addressed the annual meet- 
ing of the Tennessee Library Association on the 
educational work of small libraries, presenting 
at the same time an exhibit prepared by the 
Board. Altho the Reading with a Purpose 
courses are published under the direction of the 
Editorial Committee, the project has also had 
the constant attention of the Board, a community 
of interest furthered by the fact that the Execu- 
tive Assistant has direct responsibility for these 
publications at the Headquarters Office. The 
demand of the public for these courses may well 
be interpreted to mean that there is a widespread 
desire for some sort of guidance to reading or 
informal study. 

Community studies such as those being com- 
pleted in Buffalo and Cleveland and the organ- 
ization of an Adult Education Council in De- 
troit with headquarters in the Public Library. 
are well worth the attention and active participa- 
tion of public libraries. 


— 


Future International Library Relations 


ference and international library congress 

held by the American Library Association 
at Atlantic City and Philadelphia last October 
have done much to justify the opinion of W. 
W. Bishop, chairman of the A.L.A. Commit- 
tee on International Relations, that the meeting 
will be known as marking the beginning of 
effective, practical co-operation between libra- 
rians of Europe, Asia, North and South Amer- 
ica. In a paper on international library rela- 
tions read at the Toronto Conference last 
month, a paper which was in a sense the annual 
report of the Committee, altho it had held no 
formal meeting since its membership was de- 
termined, Mr. Bishop described some of the im- 
portant matters which have come up for its 
consideration. 

The recommendations of Mr. Cohen, delegate 
from Chile, that the subject of exchange of 
bibliographic information and of documents 
should be put on the docket of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress to be held in Havana next Janu- 
ary have been carried out in making up the 
program of the Congress. It is extremely 
significant, says Mr. Bishop, that the Pan- 
American Union and the League of Nations 
have now on their programs important biblio- 
graphical undertakings, and that these bodies, 
representing so many governments, have been 
forced to concern themselves with matters of 
bibliography, exchange of publications, inter- 
library loans of both books and manuscripts, 
the creation of centers of bibliographic infor- 
mation, and similar topics. This marks a great 
change from the comparative indifference, not 
to say neglect, of these topics shown in earlier 
years. 

The most important duty left with the Com- 
mittee on International Relations and with the 
American Library Association as an heritage 
of the Atlantic City Conference was the task of 
communicating to other library associations the 
resolutions passed by the group of foreign dele- 
gates at Washington on the completion of their 
trip. A letter was sent to all known library 
associations requesting them to consider the 
matter of an international committee or an 
international federation of library associations, 
and to send delegates to the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence, to be held next October, prepared to dis- 
cuss and to act upon such proposals. Up to 
the present time, reports have heen received 


E ee since the fiftieth anniversary con- 


from only six organizations out of a very much 
greater total. Few of the replies indicate a 
definite decision, except those received from 
the Czecho-Slovakian Library Association, the 
Library Association of Finland, and the Library 
Association of China. However, the more im- 
portant associations of librarians in European 
countries, and certain of the European minis- 
tries of public instruction are arranging to be 
represented at the Edinburgh Conference, and 
have been giving very careful thought to the 
practical possibilities of the proposal sent out 
by the American Library Association voicing the 
feeling of the foreign delegates at Washington. 
The Institute of Intellectual Co-operation at 
Paris will be represented by the Chief of its 
Scientific Relations Section, and the Library 
Association is proposing to devote at Edinburgh 
an afternoon to the consideration of this topic. 
It seems probable that some definite action will 
be taken either for or against the proposal 
to set up a body which shall guide at least in 
part international undertakings in the field of 
librarianship. 

It is of course entirely possible that the dif- 
ficulty of financing such an international direct- 
ing committee or central office will be very real 
and formidable. It also has been shown that 
differences of opinion will develop. It is almost 
certain that some continental countries, which 
depend for the guidance of their library activ- 
ities on the decisions and recommendations of 
a ministry of public instruction, will wish to 
continue to act thru governmental agencies. On 
the other hand, American, British, and perhaps 
some of the continental, librarians who are 
more accustomed to act thru voluntary organ- 
izations such as our own, may wish to steer 
clear of all governmental or ministerial control 
or direction. This is a very real line of 
cleavage. 

A meeting of library experts was held in 
Paris last April, at the Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation, to advise the Institute, and thru 
it, the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation 
of the League of Nations, as to certain ques- 
tions largely of international import and sig- 
nificance. This meeting was attended by Dr. 
Arthur Ernest Cowley, Bodley’s librarian, who 
presided at the request of his colleagues on the 
Committee; M. P. Roland-Marcel, the adminis- 
trateur général of the Bibliothéque Nationale of 
France; M. Marcel Godet, the director of the 
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National Library of Switzerland; Dr. Hugo 
Kriss, director of the Prussian State Library 
of Berlin; Dr. W. Dawson Johnston, represen- 
tative of the Library of Congress in Europe; 
and Mr. Bishop. Two full days were spent in 
discussion of certain questions which had been 
referred to this committee of experts. Chief 
among these were the means and the desirabil- 
ity of creating national centers of bibliographic 
information, the method of handling inter- 
library loans between countries, and the desir- 
ability and importance of establishing a library 
section of the Institute of Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion in Paris. 

The Committee of Experts gave considerable 
attention to the replies received at the Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation in answer to the 
circular sent out over the signature of M. 
Lucien Luchaire, the President of the Institute, 
last summer. It is greatly to be regretted that 
many important libraries in the United States 
and Canada, as well as in other parts of the 
word, failed to answer this circular at all, while 
still others answered in very vague terms. The 
first installment of the replies has been pub- 
lished in the bulletin of the Section of Scien- 
tific Relations of the Paris Institute. The dele- 
gates from the United States and Great Britain 
pointed out that many of the most important 
libraries in these countries did not figure in the 
returns. They were informed that the reason 
for the absence of some of our largest and most 
important libraries lay in their failure to reply 
to the circular. 

The experience of the large libraries of 
Europe tends to show that inter-library loans 
of manuscripts and rare books can be better 
conducted directly between the two libraries 
concerned than arranged thru diplomatic chan- 
nels, as at present provided for by the League 
of Nations. One incident was cited in which 
a very precious manuscript had been opened, 
handled and verified fifteen times between the 
lending library and the borrowing library. It 
is hoped that difficulties with the customs can 
be overcome so that books marked definitely 
as inter-library loans, sent out under the seal 
of a public institution, may be passed under 
that seal across any customs barrier. 

Immigration laws have proved an obstacle in 
the exchange of librarians, library assistants 
and students between countries, and will remain 
so until librarians can be placed in the same 
classification as teachers. 

A grant of $3,800 was made by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace last May 
to the A.L.A. to carry on its international 
work in accordance with the budget submitted 
by Secretary Carl H. Milam. The grant will 
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cover the necessary expenses of travel in con- 
nection with meetings of the Committee on In. 
ternational Relations, as well as the cost of 
mimeographing and printing which is involved 
in the international work of the A.L.A., and 
provides $1,000 to pay for books and pamphlet: 
on library work to be sent abroad on definite 
requests, which have been numerous. 


The Philosophy of Librarianship 
IBRARIES are the sum total of the recorded 
ideas of all men. The detail of an individ. 
ual’s picture of the universe is scanty, but 
happily knowledge is co-operative, and grows 
by each man producing something, recording 
it in books, and gathering the books into libra- 
ries. Each of these books is the image of some 
man’s idea or idea complex. If unclassified, 
libraries are, like men’s minds, a mere jumble 
of ideas, but classified, they become a true 
microcosm, the fullest image of the universe that 
exists, said Ernest C. Richardson of the Library 
of Congress in a paper on “The Book and the 
Person Who Knows the Book” read at the 
Toronto conference. The great function which 
the microcosm of books, the library, performs, 
is to serve as a common basis of unity and like- 
mindedness which tends to aid the process of 
welding into one all the living microcosms of 
humanity, to serve as concrete basis for that 
unity and like-mindedness which gives reality 
and stability to human society or civilization. 
The library is thus not only the memory of the 
race, but by the same token the concrete basi- 
of its corporate personality. 

The idea that “knowledge is power” is noth- 
ing new. The notion has long played an active 
role in the literature of books and librarian- 
ship, but more often than not it has here been 
regarded as a mere figure of speech, indicating 
that knowledge puts a man in the way of doing 
things. The modern idea counts intellectual 
energy as real. Life, knowledge, books, learn- 
ing, personality may thus all be expressed as 
different manifestations of energy. Every item 
of knowledge gained adds so much to a man’s 
store of spiritual or intellectual or personal 
energy. Of course, mere reading does not in- 
crease intellectual energy any more than run- 
ning water through a sieve fills reservoirs. There 
must be storage ability. Learning is a stren- 
uous matter. Odin hung nine days over the 
abyss learning the runes. The energy stored 
in knowledge runs close to the amount ex- 
pended in getting it. The significant thing is 


that it is stored. As a man by food and exer- 
cise stores muscular energy, so by information 
and intellectual exercises he stores personal 
energy in the form of idea, or knowledge. 


July, 1927 


The task of librarianship in helping readers 
to know books is helping them to increase their 
energy or life. The object of learning and 
teaching is to increase energy of personality, to 
make a person more able to do things, to 
enjoy more intensely and act more vigorously, 
in short, to make more alive. This is the sig- 
nificant message of modern science for modern 
education. The object of education everywhere 
is not knowledge for knowledge’s sake but 


knowledge to make more alive. 

The main stress both in the education of 
librarian and the choice of personnel should 
be on knowing books, not on knowing methods. 
For effective helping, the librarian must know 
books and know about books—know them to 
increase his own personal energy, know about 
them in order to fit them to the various apti- 
tudes, deficiencies, moods, diseases, needs or 
appetites of the persons who wish to know. 


The Outlook in Education for Librarianship 


efforts to meet the demand for trained 
librarians, and the distant prospect looks 
more promising than the immediate foreground, 
according to the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship in its third annual report. Larger en- 
rollments at the library schools eventually will 
ease the burden on the profession. The adoption 
of the co-operative scheme of education, like that 
in force at the University of Cincinnati for 
years, might help temporarily. In this scheme 
one-half of the students are in school for four- 
or six-week periods, while the other half are 
employed; and the two groups exchange places, 
two students alternating in one position, which 
is kept filled constantly. The summer courses 
offered for professional credit at Illinois, Co- 
lumbia, and Michigan will be of great assistance 
to students of small means, since they can study 
while holding positions for a portion of the 
year. The enrollment of fifty-three students at 
Michigan last fall apparently tapped a new 
source of supply, for it seemingly did not de- 
crease attendance at any other institutions. A 
new school is announced at McGill University, 
Montreal, and schools are proposed at other 
Canadian as well as American institutions. 
There might well be a revival of the school at 
the University of Texas and an expansion of the 
work at the University of Montana. 
Introduction into the public schoels of meth- 
ods of instruction which throw emphasis on 
intensive use of the library, such as the platoon 
and Dalton plans, have greatly stimulated the 
demand for school librarians. It is startling 
to realize, says the Board, that in five or ten 
years there may be as many school librarians, 
of various degrees of training, as there are pub- 
lic librarians, or even more. Library science 
courses offered in teacher-training institutions 
run all the way from a series of a dozen lessons 
to the well balanced curriculum closely approx- 
imating the Minimum Standards in School 
Library Work worked out by the Board and 
adopted by the A. L. A. Council. Within the 


tone library schools are making valiant 


current year at least one entirely new library 
science department in a teachers’ college has 
been organized as an undergraduate library 
school. That the accredited library schools are 
not blind to the school library situation is evi- 
denced by a steady increase in the number of 
school library electives; by occasional inclusion 
in the curriculum of courses in education and 
child psychology; and by a tendency towards 
liberal provision for the professional educa- 
tion of school librarians thru summer sessions, 
as exemplified at Columbia. 

The Board plans to visit each accredited 
library school at least once in three years. Any 
school not on the accredited list, or any ac- 
credited school which desires to be considered 
under different standards, will be visited upon 
request. Two visits in two different years are 
to precede accreditment. In case of a favor- 
able report the first year, a provisional accredit- 
ing may be given. In the period from October, 
1926, to April, 1927, the Board sent represen- 
tatives to visit seven library apprentice and 
training classes; five library schools; and 
thirty-three institutions offering courses in 
library science, particularly courses for school 
librarians. 

The library curriculum study now in its sec- 
ond year at the University of Chicago under 
the direction of Dr. W. W. Charters, professor 
of education at the university, is resulting in 
several textbooks on library subjects. The text- 
book on circulation work, written by Jennie 
M. Flexner, of the Louisville Free Public 
Library, has been used by the instructors in 
library schools this year in a trial mimeo- 
graphed edition. Revision on the basis of 
criticisms received from the schools and from 
experts in circulation work is in process, and 
the printed text is to be ready for distribution 
this fall. The text on cataloging and classifi- 
cation by Margaret Mann, assistant professor, 
Department of Library Science at the University 
of Michigan, is now being prepared for its trial 
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during the coming school year. The prelim- 
inary edition of the book on reference work, 
by James I. Wyer, director of the New York 
State Library, will be ready in the fall, and the 
one on book selection and order work, by F. 
K. W. Drury, assistant librarian, Brown Uni- 
versity, in the fall of 1928. 

Supplementing the textbooks there have been 
prepared practice sheets for the teaching of 
routine processes by segregating them for drill 
purposes. The sheets for circulation work 
were made under the direction of the Curricu- 
lum Study by a_ specialist in vocational 
education. 
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A source of confusion to writers of textbooks 
as well as to librarians themselves has been a 
certain indefiniteness in library terminology. 
The terms used in library education are a com- 
posite of those from the field and from the 
class room, including many general educational 
terms either in their acepted or in an adapted 
meaning. Recently there has been issued for 
criticism a tentative list, Standard Terminology 
in Education, With Particular Reference to 
Librarianship, which will be sent from A. L. A. 
Headquarters to anyone requesting it. It is 
hoped that this list may be the forerunner of 
an accepted terminology. 


Library Legislation in 1926 


bt Sn the year 1926 was a lean year in 
library legislation, several laws of first 
importance were passed. Among these are the 
county library law of Louisiana, the state 
library commission law of Mississippi and the 
amendments to the public library law of the 
District of Columbia, according to William F. 
Yust of the Rochester (N. Y.) Public Library, 
in his report as chairman of the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Library Legislation in the A.L.A. 
Bulletin for July. These reports have appeared 
in the Lisrary JOURNAL in previous years in 
the form of annual summaries. With the ex- 
ception of the items of legislation described 
in the following paragraphs, all developments 
in library legislation for 1926 mentioned by 
Mr. Yust in his report were given as news notes 
in the JourNAL for that year. 

In second and third class counties of Wash- 
ington a county law library fund shall be estab- 
lished by payment of one dollar fee by plaintiff 
and defendant in every civil action commenced 
in superior court; to be expended under direc- 
tion of the judge of the court for books and 
equipment for exclusive use of county officers 
and others. The law as passed included the 
alternative that such fund might be used to pay 
dues or maintenance to an existing library 
maintained by a non-profit corporation formed 
by or consisting of members of the bar of such 
county, but this provision was vetoed by the 
governor. 

A Kentucky amendment increases the salary 
of the state librarian from $1,800 to $2,400, 
of the assistant from $125 to $184 per month. 

In New York State the village law was ex- 
tended by an amendment in relation to the bor- 
rowing of money for the purchase, construction 
and maintenance of a free public library 
building. 

Virginia in 1918 passed a law permitting 


state, county or local officials to deposit in the 
state library for preservation any records not 
in current use. Copies thereof were to be made 
and certified by the state librarian, which cer- 
tification had the same force and effect as if 
made by the officer originally in charge of 
them. This law has been amended to apply 
only to records prior to 1790; where such rec- 
ords not so transferred are not properly cared 
for the state librarian may notify the official 
in charge to put them in condition satisfactory 
to the judge of the court; on failure to make 
such repairs, the judge is directed to have such 
records removed to the state library. 


Free on Request 

The Foreign Policy Association, 18 East 
Forty-first Street, New York, has fifty copies 
of Volume 5 of its News Bulletin for distribu- 
tion to libraries. Small libraries will find valu- 
able this record of foreign affairs from 
November, 1925 to November, 1926. The price 
of the volume otherwise is $2. 


The American Antiquarian Society at Wor- 
cester, Mass., has about fifty copies of the fol- 
lowing works which it will be glad to give to 
libraries requesting it: Wagner, Henry R. Six- 
teenth Century Mexican Imprints; reprinted 
from Bibliographical Essays; Tribute to Wilber- 
force Eames. 20p. Cambridge, 1925. 


“English as an International Language” is a 
mimeographed list of one hundred and twelve 
references, compiled and annotated by Avis M. 
Pillsbury, Illinois, 1927. It may be obtained 
for twenty-five cents in stamps from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, Urbana, 


I1linois. 


British Impressions of American Libraries 


plimentary in tone are the papers in Some 

Impressions of the Public Library System 
of the United States of America, written by six 
of the British delegates to the fiftieth anniver- 
sary conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation last October, that it has seemed worth 
while to make a somewhat painstaking search 
thru the papers for instances in which the visit- 
ing librarians found American library practice 
to fall short of their expectations. The /m- 
pressions have been published by the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees in a pamphlet of 
ninety pages. 

In the second chapter, on libraries visited in 
the United States and Canada, Walter Powell of 
Birmingham and Ernest A. Savage of Edinburgh 
find that some American libraries are expen- 
sively administered from the British point of 
view. For example, one library with an expen- 
diture of $1.50 per capita spends nearly 59 per 
cent on salaries, and only 17 per cent on books. 
periodicals and binding. Very few American 
libraries, in fact, reach the right figure of 33 1/3 
per cent for books and binding. As regards 
staff, American library administrators copy 
“our error” in thinking that a public library re- 
quires, proportionately, a smaller number of 
educated persons on its staff than a college 
library, when, in truth, it needs the same. In 
some foreign quarters of cities the standard of 
book selection is lower than would be advisable 
in English towns. Book selection is elaborately 
organized in most American libraries. “In one 
town we were brought sharply to attention by 
the round statement that every book was read 
before being included in purchase lists. There- 
upon, we demanded that the librarian respon- 
sible for reading books on ferro-concrete (or 
some such subject) should be haled from her 
lair; following up the demand by a process of 
reduction which led to an admission that few 
other books than fiction or children’s books were 
read. With most non-fiction the general prac- 
tice, in America as in this country, is to rely 
mainly upon the reputation of author and pub- 
lisher.” 

Shelves are not “guided” in many American 
libraries to the same extent as in British libraries 
of the better sort, tables and racks for showing 
books on special subjects being more common. 

Work with children does not occupy so large 
a place in the American library service as the 
visiting librarians had been led to expect by the 


S uniformly favorable and agreeably com- 


amount of attention paid to it in American 
library journalism. The Boys’ and Girls’ House 
in Toronto is well organized, but is already too 
small and should be in a specially designed 
building. 

More than half the smaller American libraries 
have their reference and circulation sections 
combined in one room; of 58 great libraries 
only one has them together. Few libraries 
under 50,000 volumes have members of the staff 
giving full time to reference work. Such a com- 
bination is desirable for small towns, but in 
larger places conditions resulting are not favor- 
able for quiet reference reading. 

“The British librarian looks in vain, in most 
American libraries, for newspaper rooms. Even 
in large central libraries they are seldom to be 
found. When provided, they take up no great 
amount of space: at Cleveland, for example, less 
than one-sixtieth of the total floor area of the 
library, whereas in some British libraries the 
proportion is one-quarter. In Brooklyn Public 
Libraries newspaper rooms have been aban- 
doned, and they are not included in the new 
branch libraries (1915-22) at Detroit. The ab- 
sence of these rooms is a good illustration of 
our remark that Americans will spend money 
only on what they believe in, and newspaper 
rooms, in their opinion, do not come within this 
class.” 

The parting of the ways comes most sharply 
on the question of publicity. “Publicity for 
official enterprises is not popular in this country. 
Ratepayers are not willing to pay for public 
institutions which need boosting before they are 
used. We may perhaps give point to this argu- 
ment by describing an example of advertising in 
Cleveland. In one of the city pageants this 
library won publicity by exhibiting a lorry with 
a large book on it, a villain labelled ‘General 
Ignorance’ chained to the back, with an escort 
of three armed soldiers got up to represent 
books. We accept the judgment of American 
librarians, who know their business thoroughly, 
that this show was desirable, necessary, and 
helpful. But (assuming that any library com- 
mittee consented to it) here it would excite 
derision among the public, and probably lead to 
changes in the committee, and to the appoint- 
ment of another librarian. Tell American 
librarians this, and they retort, with the frank- 
ness which makes intercourse with them so 
pleasant and friendly, that the old country is 
perhaps a ‘little slow.’ But as we accept their 
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opinion that publicity of this sort is desirable in 
America, so must they credit our judgment that 
abstention from it is wiser here. International 
co-operation among librarians will stand on a 
surer footing when it is recognised that policies 
which differ in two countries may be quite sound 
in each.” “Drives” for bond issues for libraries 
are equally out of the question in Great Britain. 
Even a local authority cannot raise money 
without the consent of the central government. 
Expenses for any campaign of the sort could not 
legally be borne by a library authority. 
“Finally, no local government servant may take 
any action to influence voters in business affect- 
ing his own department: a strict rule embody- 
ing a sound principle.” 

In his remarks on state libraries and library 
commissions of America Captain R. Wright, 
Middlesex County Librarian, notes as errone- 
ous the general impression that the libraries 
of America receive grants in aid from the 
state or library commissions. This is not so, 
however, and the only assistance given is in 
the form of a central book service, and occa- 
sionally grants of books. Such book grants are 
“limited to the New England States, of which 
the libraries of New Jersey [sic] appear to 
receive the most generous treatment, altho at 
present efforts are being concentrated on the 
development of County libraries.” Undoubtedly 
the apparent slow progress with the organization 
of county libraries is due in some measure to 
the success of the travelling library movement, 
says Captain Wright. “It is evident that the 
funds available for State Work do not approach 
the scale provided for the large city libraries, 
and judged by American standards, the average 
commissions are paupers.” 

The paper by Miss A. S. Cooke, Kent County 
Librarian, on American county libraries, will be 
summarized in a later number of the Library 
JourNnaAL. Most of Miss Cooke’s time was spent 
in New Jersey and California. In New Jersey, 
“out of the 21 counties in the State, 7 have 
County Libraries. Each of these counties has 
its own book truck, usually a ton Ford, driven 
by the librarian herself. (There is no man 
doing County Library work in this State.) 
These [the book trucks] are smaller than I 
had expected to find them, and have somehow 
an unkempt look, probably due to insufficient 
time spent on cleaning. They visit the branches 
and deposit stations frequently, sometimes once 
a month, often more.” 

“That our library service has made less 
progress than the American is true; that it is 
hopelessly behind the times is a controvertible 
opinion,” say Messrs. Powell and Savage in a 
concluding note which we reprint in full. 

“In our pleasant intercourse with American 
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friends we detected, rather often, an assumption 
that our library service was inferior, even, per- 
haps, a little ‘off the map.’ No opinion of this 
sort was uttered, but it was implicit in many 
discussions. It was taken for granted (to note 
one example) that we had no money for biblio- 
graphical enterprises. We were relieved not to 


‘get any hint of disparagement from those who 


have visited our country often. That our library 
service has made less progress than the Ameri- 
can is true; that it is hopelessly behind the 
times is a controvertible opinion. Our buildings 
are older and smaller. No town library of ours 
is architecturally in the same class with that at 
Detroit, nor so commodious as Cleveland’s 
palace. We do not expect to see, within twenty 
years, any circulation room as spacious and as 
beautiful as that at Philadelphia. Our staffs 
are not as large, nor do they include the same 
proportion of trained material; we have but 
one library school, while America possesses 
fourteen accredited schools. Our municipal 
libraries do not contain so many books for cir- 
culation, or so many picture collections. None 
of our cities has one-quarter the number of dis- 
tributing points of Chicago, or Boston, or Cleve- 
land, As we have smaller staffs, our cataloguing 
compares unfavorably with American, which is 
extraordinarily full and good. For the same 
reason we are unable to vie with our friends in 
their service to adult education. 

“Yet no reference library in the States has a 
grander reading room than the British Museum; 
none is more conveniently arranged with the 
simple catalogue, numerous bibliographical aids 
at its centre, and an unsurpassed array of indis- 
pensable reference books in its circumference; 
nor did we see exhibition galleries at ail coni- 
parable. We found in America nothing like the 
London Library, organized on a proprietary 
basis for lending reference books to scholars in 
every art of the kingdom; we do not, in fact 
know any library so effective and direct in its 
service to learning. The Patent Office Library in 
London among technical libraries, the Man- 
chester Exchange Library among business Li- 
braries, the Liverpool Reference Library and the 
National Library of Wales among reference 
libraries, the Manchester children’s libraries 
among children’s libraries, are equal to anything 
in the States. The great city service of Glasgow 
with its rapid exchange system may fairly chal- 
lenge comparison, and the Central Library for 
Students has no exact parallel in America. 

“We need not carry the comparison further to 
prove how little we have to feel discouraged. 
Our work is esteemed at a lower level than it 
deserves because (1) the British Library Asso- 
ciation is not strong in influence and the mem- 
bers of our calling are not organised, and (2) 
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our library journalism is deplorably inept and 
trivial. Already we have urged the necessity 
of reorganising the Association. A vital part 
of reorganisation must be to secure a good li- 
brary journal, full of news, well illustrated, and 
appearing frequently. If the lack of good tech- 
nical journalism has so serious an effect in 
America upon professional opinion about our 
work, what must be the effect here? American 
library journalism tells the world what libraries 
are doing; ours conceals what we do. American 
journalism voices the ideals of librarians; here 
one would think we had none. 

“American librarians are thinking about their 
work and looking ahead. They try to improve 
the training of librarians, to enrol in their serv- 
ice men with scholarship and leadership in 
learning; make plans and seek designs for con- 
venient, beautiful, and inspiring buildings; per- 
fect cataloguing and multiply indexes and 
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guides to books; instruct readers in the use of 
books: advance adult education by offering care- 
ful advice to readers and by standing firm for 
freedom in using libraries; and promote re- 
search by building up special collections and 
lending books between library and library. 

“The same spirit and enthusiasm are needed 
on this side. A stronger Library Association 
and better library journalism will achieve much. 
We would, besides, recommend a closer study 
of conditions in American libraries; study 
which is facilitated by the excellence of Ameri- 
can library periodicals, by the careful annual 
reports issued by librarians, and by the books 
and special reports published in such numbers 
by the American Library Association. The most 
promising young librarians (who may be rea- 
sonably expected to remain in the profession) 
should be enabled, by bursaries, to visit Ameri- 
can libraries. 


Organization of the Canadian Library 
Association 


ITH the cordial approval of representa- 

tives from the various provinces of the 
Dominion steps were taken toward the per- 
manent organization of a Canadian Library 
Association at a meeting of 150 Canadian 
librarians held during the forty-ninth annual 
meeting of the American Library Association at 
Toronto. The meeting, held June 24 under the 
chairmanship of Fred Landon of the University 
of Western Ontario Library, London, had for 
its purpose a survey of the conditions of the 
library movement in Canada in general. The 
first speaker was Miss Vaughan of St. John’s, 
New Brunswick, whose paper, dealing especially 
with library conditions in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, appears elsewhere in this issue. She was 
followed by Miss Stewart of British Columbia, 
who spoke of the need of a common basis of 
“custom, principle or understanding” on which 
Canadian librarians may meet. She asked for 
more discussion of the effect and benefit of giv- 
ing books to a book-hungry public and less talk 
of library expenditures and circulation of books. 
Concrete proposals for the organization of a 
purely Canadian Library Association, afhliated 
with and meeting with the A. L. A., but ar- 
ranging its own programs and considering topics 
of particular interest to Canadian libraries, were 
made by John Ridington, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, who said in part: 
“This is the second time in the history of the 
library association that Canadian librarians 
have had the opportunity of getting together. 
We begin to realize the advantage of doing 


something in a more co-operative fashion that 
would make our work more effective. I admit 
freely that I know very much more of what is 
going on in Tennessee, New York, Massachu- 
setts and California than I know of what is 
going on in Prince Edward Island, Quebec and 
the Maritimes. 

“I hope that one of the first matters of co- 
operation will be in the matter of securing pub- 
lic documents for our libraries. The association 
to be formed should have a permanent office and 
committee which would compile a list of the 
documents which our libraries should have and 
show how they can be secured. Work of this 
kind would take a large portion of some one’s 
time, and I know that I cannot give a much 
larger portion of my time to this work. Most 
of the Canadian librarians are in the same posi- 
tion. If this is to be done you come imme- 
diately to the question of expense. The execu- 
tive, a paid executive, would have to be a man 
of wide library knowledge and much experience 
and tact. Most of us are members of the 
American Library Association. I think that 
even for such purposes as I have outlined we 
would defeat our own object if we have a heavy 
fee. The net result from 500 members would 
be less than $1000. It would appear that if we 
are to care for these objects which I have out- 
lined that we would need a larger sum to start 
the machinery of organization, and I see diff. 
culty in that direction. We might go to the 
Dominion government and ask for a grant. I 
think you see the difficulty of making arrange- 
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ments with nine provincial governments. The 
Dominion Government grants the Royal Society 
$8000 for the encouragement of learning. It 
seems to me that we might put before the 
Premier and the Secretary of State the large 
benefits that would derive from a Canadian 
Library Association. They should be given an 
opportunity to help in this movement. There is 
the possibility that if we ask for a grant it 
might be regretfully refused. We have a case 
to go before the Carnegie Corporation, a case 
which would have appeal to the Corporation, 
which has given four and a half million dollars 
as a fund for the overseas Dominion. Dr. Kep- 
pel is in Scuth Africa and will probably bring 
back a scheme for the expenditure of this fund. 
But when he comes back a strong representation 
should be made that here is an investment for 
which a grant should be made which is in line 
with the objects of the Carnegie Corporation. 

“It is my suggestion that on this second occa- 
sion of a conference in Canada that we organize 
ourselves into a Canadian Library Association. 
Next week is the sixtieth anniversary of Con- 
federation. The fathers of Confederation had 
a vision and they saw that in unity was strength. 
We have benefited from their vision. We as 
librarians can benefit from an orgnization that 
makes for unity of purpose. We shall do our 
work much more effectively if we have our 
shoulders together.” 

Preliminary resolutions on the organization 
of the Association, which will receive further 
attention from a committee to be appointed by 
Mr. Landon, appointed temporary chairman at 
this meeting, were read by Mr. Ridington as 
follows: 

“That this meeting of Canadian librarians, 
convened at the forty-ninth conference of the 
American Library Association, to consider ef- 
fective means for the furtherance and develop- 
ment of the library movement throughout the 
Dominion hereby resolves: 

“(1) That this object can first be obtained by 
the organization of a Canadian Library Associa- 
tion; that this Association be here organized 
and that the Canadian librarians in attendance 
at this meeting constitute the charter member- 
ship of this Association; 

“(2) That the object of the association shall 
be, in general, the promotion and furtherance of 
library service throughout the Dominion by 
public education as to the value and need of 
libraries; by co-operation between existing 


libraries and library organizations in Canada 
and elsewhere, by investigation and demonstra- 
tion of library work and methods in general, 
and, in particular, as to those problems that are 
characteristic of and peculiar to Canadian 
libraries as such; by the holding of conferences, 
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institutes, and public meetings for the inter- 
change of professional information, for the pro- 
motion of effective library legislation; for the 
compilation of material, the publication of 
which will be of value to librarians and libra- 
ries, and will assist in the extension of the 
library movement throughout all the provinces 
of Canada, and by such other means as may 
from time to time be thought advisable in order 
to promote the same. 

(3) The Canadian Library Association shall 
co-operate to the farthest extent with the Ameri- 
can Library Association and take full advantage 
of the researches and the organization of that 
international body in all those directions in 
which these may be used to the benefit of the 
library movement in Canada. 

“That this meeting accept and approve the 
foregoing as a general statement of the pur- 
poses of the Association, and that it assign to 
a special committee the work of preparing a 
constitution; and of drafting the necessary by- 
laws; and that these, on approval and adoption 
by the executive, shall be the constitution and 
by-laws by which the Association shall be gov- 
erned. Included therein shall be provision for 
such necessary amendments and modifications as 
shall from time to time be found necessary.” 

“It is suggested that: 

“The officers of the Association be a President 
and Secretary-Treasurer, together with an exec- 
utive, consisting of one representative, appointed 
or selected, from each of the provinces. 

“That membership shall be of two classes— 
personal and institutional. Annual membership 
fees shall be, for personal members, $1.00; for 
institutions; libraries with an income of $25.000, 
$2.00; for those with an income up to $50,000, 
$5.00; and for those over $50,000, $10.00. 
Personal membership shall be open not only to 
those engaged in professional library work, but 
to all interested in the extension of the library 
movement in Canada. 

“Recognizing the large area and relatively 
small population of the Dominion, the Associa- 
tion does not contemplate the holding of annual 
conferences. The Association should, however. 
hold special Canadian meetings at the annual 
conferences of the American Library Association 
when those conferences are held in such places 
as will permit the attendance of a sufficient 
number of Canadians interested in library work. 
It would request the American Library Associa- 
tion to make provision for such meetings, on 
request from this Association, the program being 
arranged by the Canadian Library Association.” 

Mr. Sykes of Ottawa suggested that the 
passage dealing with co-operation with the 
A. L. A. be changed to read “with the American 
Library Association and the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom.” 
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The Collection of Business Information in 


the Small Public Library 


By ANN D. WHITE 
Assistant Librarian, H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chicago. 


NUMBER of years ago, Mrs. Salome 
A Cutler Fairchild defined the function of 

the library as “the development and 
enrichment of human life in the entire com- 
munity by bringing to all the people the books 
that belong to them.” In order to bring to all 
people the books or literature that will be of 
greatest service to them, the library must be 
related to the whole community, not only in 
education and recreation, but also in business. 

Business men play a large part in the control 
and payment of the taxes for the support of pub- 
lic libraries, and have long maintained them 
chiefly as educational institutions. Their wives 
have had assistance in their club programs and 
papers: their children have received help in 
their school] studies and debating clubs and they 
themselves have had books for recreational read- 
ing, but business information service for busi- 
ness men has been given little consideration by 
the small public library. 

Does a small public library need business in- 
formation? That depends entirely on what is 
meant by “small,” for every public library 
which has active business men in its community 
ought to have business information. 

The library we have in mind is a_ public 
library of about 50,000 volumes or less, located 
in a thriving little city whose business men have 
interests and problems similar to those of busi- 
ness men in a large city. 

Many of the large city libraries have seen the 
necessity for business information service and 
have established business branches in the busi- 
ness sections of their cities, with very beneficial 
results, but can the small public library collect 
information of service to business men at a com- 
paratively small expenditure? They undoubt- 
edly can, as we shall endeavor to show. 

Business men may not know that the public 
library can help them in their business, so it is 
necessary to inform them by various methods of 
publicity, but when they have been given real 
service, enthusiastic and loyal friends will be 
made for the library, with the result that funds 
for further service will be readily forthcoming. 

The first step in building up a business infor- 
mation service is to study the business of the 
community and know its conditions, problems, 


needs. Then make a special study of the busi- 
ness of the library board members, calling their 
attention to information as it is received and ask 
if they are interested. If the board members are 
impressed with the value of such service, the 
first battle is won. 

Why do business men need business informa- 
tion? Business men are responsible for the 
financial prosperity of the community. They 
place the orders that start the wheels of industry, 
give employment to labor, and put funds to 
work. Their prosperity decides all prosperity. 
Some business men are interested only in their 
own lines of business, but many realize the 
necessity for watching the general business situa- 
tion. They must have facts, statistics, prices and 
late information of all kinds in the conduct of 
their commercial and financial affairs. 

The public library can supply this informa- 
tion and it is within the power of the small pub- 
lic library with a very meagre appropriation to 
acquire an excellent collection of business in- 
formation, 

A very remarkable library service for busi- 
ness men may be started with a very small sum 
of money for the reason that there is a world of 
business information published by government 
departments for which only a nominal charge 
if any, is made: by banks and investment houses 
for which no charge is made; and in newspapers 
and magazines whose subscription prices spread 
over an entire year make most economical ex- 
penditure. 

Dr. Bostwick in his American Public Library 
says that “the special trial is not the actual selec- 
tion of the books, but the speed with which the 
collection becomes uselessly out of date.” 

This is particularly true of books on business. 
It is not necessary to fill up the shelves with 
business books, for many of them are out of 
date before they are off the press, and the last 
word on the same subjects will be found in the 
current newspapers and periodicals. 

Ove: — century ago Lord Chesterfield said, 
“Despatch is the soul of business.” How well 
that describes business of today! If the libra- 
ries are going to render business information 
service, despatch must be their watchword. The 
business man is impatient of anything but re- 
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sults; he seldom wants all information, but only 
the most reliable, up-to-date facts. Where can 
the latest information be found? The answer is 
obvious—in the high-grade periodical literature. 


PERIODICALS 


Periodicals as reference resources are useless 
without an index, but on the other hand an 
index to many periodicals whether the library 
has all of the periodicals indexed therein or not 
is an invaluable reference tool. 

Fortunately for the libraries there is such an 
index for business information in the /ndustrial 
Arts Index published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. The subscription price is based on the 
number of periodicals covered by the Index, to 
which the library subscribes. So the less you 
have, the less you pay. The fact that a library 
has only a small number does not affect the 
value of the Index, for one of its important uses 
is to indicate whether there is any literature on 
a particular subject. The /ndustrial Arts Index 
is also of great aid in building up a collection. 
If the periodical in which an article of especial 
interest appears is not received regularly in the 
library, buy the single issue containing it. The 
Wilson Company aims to have on file back 
issues of periodicals for just that purpose. Fail- 
ing that, it is still possible to secure a copy of 
the article by photostat. Many of the large 
libraries which have all of the periodicals in- 
dexed in the /ndustrial Arts Index have photo- 
stat machines and will furnish copies of an 
article at a very reasonable rate. A few such 
libraries are the John Crerar Library, Chicago, 
the New York Public Library, and the Engineer- 
ing Societies Library, New York City. 

Aside from the local newspapers which we. 
assume every public library receives, and pos- 
sibly one from the nearest metropolis, there are 
four or five periodicals that will give the essen- 
tials for the major part of business information 
service. 

In the realm of finance, the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle stands pre-eminent. It is 
issued on Saturday of each week, and contains 
complete and entirely reliable information. It 
will answer many current financial questions 
and is valuable for binding as final authority on 
financial facts and conditions of all times. Do 
not just file it away for reference, but learn to 
use it. It gives information on the financial 
situation of the world; general business condi- 
tions and current events; news regarding banks 
and trust companies; stock exchange prices, 
Federal Reserve and Clearing House Returns, 
Government debt and trade data; commercial 
markets and the crops. It contains not only 
brief news notes regarding individual com- 
panies, as well as complete annual reports of 
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some of larger companies, but also announce- 
ments of the publication of financial literature 
by banks and investment houses. In addition to 
all this, the subscription price includes six sup. 
plements, one of which is issued yearly. three 
semi-annually, and two monthly, all of which 
contain valuable statistical information. Ten 
dollars a year for the Commercial and Financia! 
Chronicle is money invested in enduring service. 

In the field of investment information, Bar- 
ron’s published every Monday in Boston at ten 
dollars a year will give invaluable aid. It- 
analyses of individual companies and the de- 
partment of financial queries and investment 
suggestions are especially helpful to the in- 
vestor. It reviews the week from a financial 
aspect, forecasts stock market trends, contains a 
weekly dividend calendar, and many other item- 
valuable as investment information. It usually) 
contains one or two long articles on timely 
financial and economic subjects among which 
have been series of articles of sufficient value to 
be printed later in book form. One of these 
which has been so published recently is Prac- 
tical Hints for Investors by Van Riper. The 
price of this little book, one dollar, places it 
within the smallest budget. It is written pri- 
marily for the small investor, but it will not be 
without use for all investors as it aims to aid in 
the recognition of trustworthy ‘agencies and to 
help avoid unsound ones. 

In order to round out financial information in 
its relation to business conditions, the library 
should have the Federal Reserve Bulletin. the 
official organ of the Federal Reserve Board. The 
subscription price is only two dollars a year. 
Here will be found a national review and de- 
tailed analyses of business conditions, with 
statistics on building, commodity movements. 
wholesale and retail trade and prices in the 
principal countries of the world; reviews of for- 
eign banking and complete statistics showing 
the condition of Federal Reserve banks and 
member banks. 

Besides this general bulletin, which is issued 
by the Federal Reserve Board, each Federal Re- 
serve Bank publishes a monthly review called 
Business Conditions, which discusses particu- 
larly the business conditions of its own district 
and also devotes some space to the general busi- 
ness conditions of the entire country. Every 
public library ought to have at least the review 
issued by the Federal Reserve Bank of the dis- 
trict in which the library is located. These re- 
views are distributed free of charge. 

Upon business conditions based on facts 
culled from the most reliable sources, the Sur- 
vey of Current Business fills a particular need. 
It is a monthly government publication com- 
piled jointly by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
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mestic Commerce, the Bureau of the Census, and 
the Bureau of Standards. Subscription price, 
$1.50 a year. It is designed to present each 
month a picture of the business situation by set- 
ting forth the principal facts regarding the vari- 
ous lines of trade and industry. At semi-annual 
intervals detailed tables are published giving, 
for each item, monthly figures for the past two 
years, and yearly comparisons were available 
back to 1913. So as to’make the current statis- 
tics available at the earliest possible moment, 
weekly supplements are distributed to subscrib- 
ers in the United States. 

Advertising, buying and selling are common 
to all businesses. The latest advertising schemes 
and methods of merchandising are always in de- 
mand. No one text book could possibly give 
the assistance that can be obtained from Print- 
ers Ink from week to week at three dollars a 
year. 

With this group of periodicals, a small library 
is well equipped to supply information on the 
financial situation, business conditions and ad- 
vertising and merchandising methods, but the 
purchase of them has probably reduced a limited 
budget, so we must supplement the periodical 
collection with some of the very excellent free 
and near-free material. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Many of the federal departments and bureaus 
issue information useful to the business man at 
one time or another, but the Department and 
Bureaus which publish information the most di- 
rectly of use to the business man are the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the Bureau of the 
Census and the Bureau of Standards. The De- 
partment of Commerce issues a yearly list of 
publications with monthly supplements, which 
covers not only the publications of the depart- 
ment itself, but of all the bureaus under its 
jurisdiction, thus making it possible to keep in- 
formed on the valuable information which they 
issue. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issues, at irregular intervals, mimeo- 
graphed lists announcing their new publications 
and ‘as they often appear before the monthly 
supplements of the Department list, are useful 
on account of their later date. 

In connection with keeping track of govern- 
ment publications, the Monthly Catalogue of 
United States Public Documents, issued by the 
Superintendent of Documents, has long been a 
helpful tool. It will be sent to libraries free on 
application. 

It is impossible to take the time to call atten- 
tion to all the good publications issued by the 
Government, which might be useful in a_busi- 
ness information service, but for each library 
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the best guides to selection are local conditions 
and the demand for and use of specific infor- 
metion. 

There has recently been published a very use- 
ful reference handbook to government publica- 
tions, entitled The Statistical Work of the Na- 
tional Government, by L. F. Schmeckebier. It 
serves as a guide in answering business questions 
and thru its very comprehensive index it is 
possible to learn just what statistical informa- 
tion is published by the different departments 
ard bureaus. If, for example, production figures 
on fuel oil are desired, the index will guide to 
the monthly mimeographed statement on the 
output of refineries and stocks on hand issued 
by the Bureau of Mines. The book is published 
by the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, at $5. 

As a means of keeping in touch with all gov- 
ernment news, the United States Daily seems to 
fill a long felt want. It is not a government 
publication, but is a private enterprise which 
aims to present the daily record of the official 
acts of the legislative, executive and judicial 
branches of the government. An extensive news 
summary appears on the back page of every 
issue, and a weekly summary and index comes 
with every Monday’s issue. Each issue contains 
a list of new government publications with their 
Library of Congress card numbers. The news- 
paper is published by the United States Daily 
Publishing Corporation, 22d and M Streets, N. 
W., Washington, D. C., at $18 a year. 


BANK PUBLICATIONS 


Many banks issue regularly bulletins and let- 
ters on financial and trade conditions, and at 
irregular intervals, pamphlets and brochures on 
particular spbjects, industries or commodities. 
They are usually compiled by their own econo- 
mists and statisticians and are very reliable 
sources of information. They are free on re- 
quest. A few of the banks are: Continental 
and Commercial National Bank, Chicago: 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York; Ameri- 
can Exchange Irving Trust Company, New 
York; National City Bank of New York; New 
York Trust Company, New York; Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis; Wells Fargo Bank 
and Union Trust Company, San_ Francisco; 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal. 

The regular publications of two of these 
banks are indexed in the /ndustrial Arts Index. 
They are the monthly letter of the National City 
Bank of New York and The Index of The New 
York Trust Company. 

The Royal Bank of Canada at Montreal in 
addition to its regular monthly bulletin, issued 
during the past year a very noteworthy pam- 
phlet, entitled Canada and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. The pamphlet is very comprehensive in 
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scope and is a welcome addition to literature on 
Canada. 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Another source of excellent and free infor- 
mation is the Chamber of Commerce. Of course 
the local chambers are informed chiefly on local 
conditions, but some of the larger ones issue 
material of universal value, as for example, the 
New York Chamber of Commerce in its various 
pamphlets, a few of which are: List of Cham- 
beds of Commerce of the United States, List of 
Chambers of Commerce of the World, Trade 
Associations in New York City and Their Prob- 
lications. 

These pamphlets form excellent reference 
backgrounds as guides to existing Chambers of 
Commerce and Trade Associations and their 
officers in the event it is necessary to write for 
special information on a particular locality or 
industry. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

The various national associations both pro- 
fessional and trade are constantly publishing 
valuable pamphlet material on their particular 
subjects and, being authorities in their field, 
produce very reliable information. 

In addition to the aforementioned material, 
telephone directories which are usually of a 
later date than regular city directories, are ex- 
cellent aids in business information service. At 
least the telephone directories of the cities with 
which the home city does most of its business, 
and possibly one of New York and Chicago will 
strengthen a business information collection. 

We have not discussed the selection of business 
books because time will not permit doing justice 
to the subject. However, this general advice is 
always good to follow: Use the American Li- 
brary Association headquarters facilities and 
your personal acquaintance with business libra- 
rians who are expert in particular fields of 
knowledge. 

In conclusion, we recommend for the building 
up of business information an attitude of con- 
stant interest and watchfulness, on the part of 
the librarian. Many references may be picked 
up in the general scanning of periodicals which 
every librarian does, also in conversation with 
librarians at A. L. A. and state association 
meetings and library clubs—in fact wherever 
“shop” is talked, and by correspondence with 
librarians who are known to be specially posted 
on certain classes of business information which 
the small public library may particularly de- 
sire. 


The foregoing paper was read at the A. L. A. 
Small Libraries Round Table at Toronto, June, 


1927. 
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The A.L.A., the organization of librarians and library 
trustees of the United States and Canada, assemble: 
in annual conference in Toronto, Ontario, views with 
deep concern the threatened destruction of the Ohio 
State Library thru the vote of the Governor 0! 
Ohio of the entire appropriation and subsequent failwre 
of the General Assembly to pass the appropriation ove; 
the veto. 

One of the chief functions of the A. L. A. is the 
promotion, encouragement, and improvement of library 
service thruout America; and the Association has 
watched with interest and approbation the recent rapi: 
development of an effective State Library in Ohio afte: 
years of retarded progress. 

The Association believes that the disruption of the 
professional staff of the Ohio State Library and th: 
cessation of the work now so effectively carried on wil! 
injure the development of library service in the stat: 
for years to come. It views with alarm the disseiution 
and the pillage of the book-collection built up over a 
period of 110 years. 

The Association believes further that the transfer 
of the functions now carried on by the State Library 
to other institutions 1s contrary to the best and accepted 
principles of library organization, and that it will result 
in serious loss to the educational interests of Ohio. 

‘herefore be it Resotvep, That the Council of 
the American Library Association, composed of repre- 
sentatives from every state and province in the Unite:! 
States and Canada, hereby petitions the Governor of 
Ohio and the Board of Trustees of the Ohio State 
Library to safeguard this library entrusted to their 
care, thru the exertion of every effort to maintain 
its work; And be it further Resotvep, That copies 
of this resolution be sent to the Honorable A. Vic Don- 
ahey, Governor of the State of Ohio, to the leaders of 
the General Assembly, to the members of the Board of 
Trustees of the Ohio State Library, and to the Associ 
ated Press and the papers of Ohio. 


Opportunities 


Young man with five years’ library experience and 
almost three years of graduate work desires position as 
librarian or head of department in college or university 
library. Can also act as instructor in English. P. Q. 13. 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario needs a head 
librarian: duties to begin about October 1: salary 
$2500-3500 according to experience. Address applica- 
tions to the Registrar. 

Young woman, college graduate with one-year library 
school training and three years’ cataloging experience in 
large university library, desires change of position. Ex- 
cellent knowledge of foreign languages. Present salary 
$1900. Location: Philadelphia to Pacific coast. V 
V. 13. 

Trained librarian of fifteen years’ experience wants 
position as chief cataloger, classifier, head of depart- 
ment, or library with three or four assistants. Desires 
work with foreign languages. T.H. 13. 

Young woman, university graduate, library school 
graduate, one year’s experience, wants position in_spe- 
cial or high school library. Prefers Southwest. R. I. 15. 

Wanted, children’s librarian with some experience. 
Position open Sept. Ist. State qualifications when ap- 
plying. Address, Public Library, Beloit, Wis. 

Trained cataloger, with several years’ experience as 
library organizer revising catajoger, wants 
temporary or part time position, preferably in the east. 
GLB 


The Libraries of the Maritime Provinces 


By ESTELLE M. A. VAUGHAN 
Librarian of the St. John (N. B.) Free Public Library 


HEN a friend heard that I was invited 

\ X / to give a paper at the American Library 

Association Conference* on the libra- 
ries of the Maritime Provinces, she wrote to me, 
“Do tell them that the Maritimes are not in 
Quebec.” While I realize that the majority of 
you do not need any information of this kind, 
yet | am going to follow this sugestion, for per- 
haps there are a few present whose knowledge 
of these old provinces of our Dominion is at 
least a bit hazy. 

The Maritimes have been in great danger of 
being forgotten by their sister provinces but 
lately have come into the lime-light thru the 
Maritime Rights Commission, which has tried to 
show to the rest of Canada how this important 
part of our Dominion has suffered thru Con- 
federation, and which has succeeded in getting 
for these Pioneer Provinces some, at least, of 
their rights. 

The Provinces familiarly known as _ the 
Maritime Provinces are the Canadian Atlantic 
Provinces of Nova Sectia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. They are unequalled by 
any part of our beautiful Dominion in natural 
beauty. In New Brunswick is the unrivalled 
River Saint John, the queen river of Canada, 
and rightfully called the “Rhine of America.” 
Nova Scotia with her Annapolis Valley and 
Grand Pré country, whose praises have been so 
loudly sung by Longfellow, is spoken of as the 
“Switzerland of America,” while Prince Edward 
Island, or as her natives say “The Island,” the 
home of that darling of Canadian fiction hero- 
ines, Anne of Green Gables, is truly the 
“Garden Island” of the Atlantic. 

The Provinces are not only beautiful but full 
of historic interest, the place of beginnings in 
Canada. In this part of the Dominion, the 
record of first things is unique. Here are a 
few: First Protestant church—St. Paul’s, Hali- 
fax, 1750, still in existence. First newspaper in 
British North America, Gazette, Halifax. 1752; 
First water system, Windsor, N. S., 1788: 
First lunatic asylum, Saint John, N. B., 1835; 
First free public library, Portland, N. B., 
1882; First foghorn, that greatest boon to sail- 
ors, Saint John, N. B., 1854. These Provinces 
abound in legend and romance. Here lived the 


* Toronto, June 24, 1927. 


great Indian hero Glooscap, (one of the Islands 
in Saint John Harbor being the rock he flung 
at his enemy), Lady La Tour, John Gyles— 
captive of the Indians for nine years, William 
Cobbett, the great English politician and essay- 
ist. Perhaps you may be interested in the story 
about him. While he was on military duty in 
Saint John, when a very young man, he saw 
a young and beautiful girl doing her weekly 
wash at a spring, now called Jenny’s Spring 
in her honor, and said to his companion “There 
is my future wife.” Tho he returned to 
England shortly afterwards, he did not rest 
until he had made the statement fact. I have 
already referred to Longfellow, whose heroine 
Evangeline was typical of the Acadians who 
were expelled from Nova Scotia. Benedict 
Arnold, for even a villain may be romantic, 
lived only a few yards from my own home in 
Saint John. Some time afterwards he was 
burned in effigy in one of the city squares. I 
must not weary you, but 1 recommend these 
Provinces as ideal places for tired librarians to 
spend their well-earned vacations—full of 
scenic beauty, with an ideal summer climate, 
rich in romance and history, offering no tempta- 
tion for them to spend their precious days visit- 
ing libraries. Just one here and there, we have. 
Do not forget to visit the Saint John Free Public 
Library where librarians always receive a warm 
welcome. 

Tho I must admit the people of these Prov- 
inces have been slow to organize libraries, they 
have not been without reading and cultural 
facilities, as is shown by the very large valuable 
contribution they have made to Canadian litera- 
ture. Nova Scotia has given us the greatest 
Canadian, and perhaps American, humorist — 
Sam Slick or Thomas Haliburton; the greatest 
of orators, Hon. Joseph Howe; the matchless 
Roberts family, and Bliss Carman. Saint John 
was the home of James De Mille, the novelist 
and writer, James Hannay and W. O. Raymond, 
historians, L. W. Bailey and George Matthews, 
the late Bonar Law and Lord Beaverbrook and 
others too numerous to mention. Even your 
Dr. Locke was recently claimed by our local 
papers to be a North Shore boy, his mother being 
a native of New Brunswick. Many of the lead- 
ers of education, science and business of today 
in Canada and United States are from our 
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provinces, proving that our chief exports today 
are fish and brains to other parts of Canada 
and U. S. A. Read what Thomas O’Hagen 
says, “I have always believed that the Maritime 
Provinces have developed intellectually men of 
more distinctive character in the world politi- 
cal and literary than has .. .” but read for 
yourselves the article written by him on 
Alexander Louis Fraser, another of our talented 
Nova Scotians, in the May number of the 
Canadian Bookman, which I hope you all have 
the privilege of reading. 

The United Empire Loyalists, who “for king 
and country” fled to the Atlantic Provinces in 
1783, and from whom a large number of our 
families proudly claim their ancestry, were of 
the best educated and cultured families of the 
former British Colonies. Tho much_handi- 
capped for means and struggling for existence 
they did not neglect educational matters. We 
find that in the same year 1783, they had a 
weekly newspaper and in 1795 thru the efforts 
of the Loyalist mothers to give their sons 
higher education the University of New Bruns- 
wick was started, called “The College of New 
Brunswick.” In the early life of the Provinces 
no home of note was complete without a room 
called “the library” containing a collection of 
books. These collections would have formed 
valuable nuclei for public libraries, but in 
too many instances they came under the ham- 
mer of the auctioneer, selling at a few cents a 
volume. A valuable collection of William 
Elder of Saint John is a notable example of 
this, so is that of Sir John Hournot, the lat- 
ter library, unfortunately, chiefly acquired by 
wealthy citizens of United States. 

One private library, that of Bishop Kingdom 
of Fredericton, was given intact to Trinity 
Church—this is considered one of the best 
private theological libraries in Canada and 
contains some very rare and valuable books. 
We have still sgme very fine private libraries 
in the Provinces, but the days of large houses 
and private libraries are swiftly passing, and if 
we are going to keep up our standards of liter- 
ary achievements we must have public libraries 


within reach of all. In olden days these private’ 


libraries with their generous owners were 
accessible to at least some of the people, but 
today they are generally too scattered to be of 
any value to the community. 

On April 7, 1918, a number of people inter- 
ested in libraries were called together at Acadia 
University, Wolfville, N. S., by Dr. G. S. Cutten, 
and a Maritime Library Association was organ- 
ized with the slogan “Reading privileges within 
the reach of every boy and girl in the Maritime 
Provinces.” While this Association has not 
been very successful, thru the efforts of Dr. Cut- 
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ten, a true literary spirit, some good pioneer 
work was done and several small libraries were 
organized in Nova Scotia, and one at least in 
New Brunswick. Thru its efforts library 
interest was awakened, and libraries already 
established received help and encouragement. 
After the removal of Dr. Cutten from Acadia 
University to become president of Colgate Uni- 
versity, the ideals and objects of the Association 
were altered and unbusinesslike methods adopt- 
ed, so that many of the members, especially those 
from New Brunswick, have withdrawn and hope 
in the near future to organize a society to deal 
strictly and solely with the strengthening of 
present libraries and the organizing of new 
ones, keeping as our slogan the original pur- 
pose of the Maritime Library Association “Read- 
ing privileges within the reach of every boy and 
girl in New Brunswick.” 

The libraries of Nova Scotia are perhaps 
more numerous than those in the other provy- 
inces. The outstanding are the Yarmouth and 
Truro Public Libraries. Like New Brunswick. 
Nova Scotia has at the present no satisfactory 
legislation regarding libraries, and all the libra- 
ries are dependent upon the grant from the 
municipalities. No library in the Provinces 
receives more than $8,000, and some only two 
or three hundred dollars. 

The Halifax Citizens’ Library is really an 
amalgamation of several very old _ libraries. 
The Halifax Mechanics’ Library formed in 1831. 
was bought in 1864 by the late Chief Justice, 
Hon. Sir William Young, and given to the city. 
In 1873 the same donor purchased the library 
of his late brother and added it to his former 
gift, also $100 each year, to purchase modern 
publications, on condition that the city gave a 
similar sum. In 1824 the first circulating li- 
brary in Canada was founded, by a very exclu- 
sive society of gentlemen. At length, owing to 
lack of funds, this library was also purchased 
and became part of the Citizen’s Library do- 
nated by Sir William Young. After having been 
removed several times into different quarters it 
is finally housed in the City Hall. It is really 
the oldest existing library in Canada, as King’s 
College, founded in 1788, was destroyed by fire. 

The collection numbers about thirty-six thou- 
sand volumes, and has a total income of about 
$3,400. Having refused the offer of Andrew 
Carnegie for a library building the librarians 
are very much handicapped, for their collection 
is badly housed, but they hope in the near future 
to have a library building, when they will be 
able to compete with other libraries in modern 
and up-to-date methods. At present they are 
doing the best they can under such disadvan- 
tages. 

Truro Library is one which deserves special 
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mention. It exists thru the interest and gen- 
erosity of a former high school teacher, who at 
his death left $2,500 to be used as a foundation 
for a free public library in the hope that the 
citizens would carry on such an institution. The 
town secured an Act of Incorporation, and at 
the same time, made themselves liable for not 
more than $500 a year for its upkeep. They 
have an untrained librarian, who has to depend 
on two or three enthusiastic women to help cir- 
culate on a busy day more than 375 books in 
five hours, besides attending to the many other 
demands on her time and patience that only a 
librarian.can realize. To this band of women, 
the chief of whom is Mrs. John Stanfield, Truro 
is indebted for this educational work which is 
especially successful among the children, one 
third of the books circulated being juvenile. 

The Yarmouth Library was opened Septem- 
ber 1904, Its rooms are very attractive, with a 
collection of 14,000 books, and last March it 
circulated 2,760 volumes. 

There are libraries at Baddeck, Bridgetown, 
New Glasgow, Kentville, Smith’s Cove, Law- 
rence Town, Amherst, Liverpool and Yarmouth. 
They are doing good work under discouraging 
financial conditions, but we hope better days 
are coming for librarians in these Provinces. 

The first record of a circulating library in 
New Brunswick was that of Saint John Society 
Library, formed in 1811. In 1830 it absorbed 
the Eclectic Library started in 1821, and for 
fifty-seven years it endeavoured to provide 
knowledge on every interesting subject to every 
class in the community. Unfortunately in 1868, 
it was decided to close it, and the books, some 
very rare and valuable, were sold at twenty-five 
cents a volume and the money divided among 
the proprietors. 

The first library in Canada to be opened 
under the title “Free Public Library” was that 
of Portland, New Brunswick, now the North 
End of Saint John, which was opened to the 
public on June 19, 1882. It was a gift of a 
citizen, Hon. Isaac Burpee, and occupies rented 
quarters. The little book by George Johnson 
entitled First Things in Canada, gives Galt, On- 
tario, the honor of being the first, but it was not 
opened until February 1883, so once more the 
Maritimes can claim to be the first. This library 
tho small, serves the people of North End, 
chiefly with fiction, and relieves the large Public 
Library of some readers of this class. 

The outstanding library of the Maritime 
Provinces is the Saint John Free Public Library. 
Saint John is the oldest incorporate town in 
Canada, having received her charter in 1785. 
Almost from its founding, Saint John has 
had a public library but not until the Cen- 
tennial Anniversary in 1883 was there a 
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library where every citizen could get a book 
without payment of an annual Port- 
land did not come into the union with 
Saint John until 1888. On May 18, 1883, the 
Saint John Free Public Library, the third in 
Canada, was opened. It occupied rented quar- 
ters, open part time, until 1904. In 1902 the 
city fathers decided to accept Andrew Carnegie’s 
offer of a library building and in September 
1904 the library was moved into the present 
handsome building of brick and sandstone. It 
has about 45,000 volumes classified according 
to Dewey Decimal System, a dictionary catalog, 
a complete separate children’s department, under 
a special assistant, and a main staff of a libra- 
rian and three assistants. The collection of 
books is pronounced by experts as especially 
comprehensive, with an unequalled collection 
of New Brunswick books. The library receives 
from the City a grant of $5000, by the arrange- 
ment of the Carnegie grant, and by tact and 
diplomacy a few thousands extra, this year 
amounting to $3000, are secured from the City. 
This $8000 pays six people, buys fuel, etc., and 
what is left is spent on books. It has to keep 
in repair a badly constructed roof which is al- 
ways leaking and always will, and old-fashioned 
furnaces, installed in 1904 and worn out. 

The library is under the control of nine Com- 
missioners chosen by the City Council. During 
the forty-four years of its existence the library 
has had but two chairmen of this Board and but 
two chief librarians. Owing to the very fine 
collection of loyalist and other Canadian mate- 
rial, a large amount of research work is done, let- 
ters being received from all over Canada, United 
States, and Great Britain asking for help in his- 
toric research. A very valuable file of news- 
papers dating far back is one of its greatest 
assets and several times visitors have prolonged 
their stay in Saint John to consult them. In every 
department the library is going ahead end the 
services rendered are becoming more and more 
appreciated, the only “fly in the ointment” being 
lack of adequate funds. Owing to the splendid 
general collection at the disposal of the libra- 
rians, information of all sorts is given the 
searcher after truth, and seldom is a questioner 
sent away without a satisfactory answer. The 
children’s room, we think, was the first in Can- 
ada to have an entirely separate department. It 
is large and bright, and is attractively furnished. 
with suitable pictures and beautiful flowering 
plants and ferns. It is well patronized, both by 
general readers, and by those desiring help in 
their work. Story hours have been held since 
1910 with volunteer story-tellers, which, we are 
told by New York librarians, is rather an un- 
usual feature. These story hours are well at- 
tended and very highly spoken of by the public 
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school teachers, as a great educational factor in 
the life of our City. 

The general reading room has been said by 
visitors to be one of the most attractive in Can- 
ada. Like the room set apart for the children, 
it is large and sunny; pictures, plants and statu- 
ary add to its attractiveness. The readers are 
well supplied with the best periodicals and 
journals, including the leading reviews of the 
world. 

The Moncton Public Library is the youngest 
of the Maritime public libraries and was opened 
last February with six thousand volumes. The 
circulation in May averaged 178. The Trustees 
are wisely starting their library with modern 
methods, they have a trained librarian, partially 
trained assistants and they are using the Dewey 
classification, and a standard system of charging. 

The L. P. Fisher Memorial Library in Wood- 
stock, New Brunswick, has a very fine collection 
of books, including a very fine Canadian and 
New Brunswick section, housed in an exceed- 
ingly handsome building erected in 1914. The 
interior is finished in solid mahogany. It was 
given by the late Lewis P. Fisher whose estate 
furnishes part of the funds for upkeep and 
books, the library depending on the generosity 
of the citizens for the balance. The library has 
but one librarian, is open three afternoons and 
evenings each week, has 3439 registered readers 
and an average of five hundred persons using 
the reading and reference rooms every month. 
The children’s work is well looked after, story 
hours being held with an attendance sometimes 
of over one hundred. Their plans for the future 
include travelling libraries for the Province and 
their prospects are bright. 

In Prince Edward Island there is a small but 
well administered library in Summerside, with a 
separate juvenile collection of books and read- 
ing table. At Charlottetown is the Legislative 
Library including the Dodd Public Library. 
The Legislative libraries of the provinces con- 
tain very valuable books and records. That of 
Nova Scotia administered by Miss Annie F. 
Donahue deserves special mention as it is ren- 
dering definite service to the Province. That of 
New Brunswick in Fredericton is not so flourish- 
ing but is receiving attention at present and we 
are in hopes of seeing it reorganized and mod- 
ernized. 

It would not do to forget the University Li- 
braries: Acadia, Dalhousie, Mount Allison and 
University of New Brunswick. 

Acadia University in Wolfville, Nova Scotia, 
founded in 1877, is open to the public of that 
community as well as to the students of the 
various institutions. It was founded in 1877. 
It has been particularly fortunate in its gifts of 
private libraries, saved from the fate of many 
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in New Brunswick of being scattered by auc- 
tions. Dr. Cramp’s library of two thousand 
volumes was the first donation of this kind, the 
Edwards Collection of Canadiana was the nu- 
cleus of the most comprehensive Canadian col- 
lection; a most important part of this collection 
are the books of Dr. J. D. Logan, now Dominion 
Archivist, who presented to the library in 1917 
his entire library of rare Canadiana containing 
many exceeding scarce manuscripts of not only 
dead but of living Canadian authors such as 
Bliss Carman and James De Mille. He continues 
to add to this gift from time to time. The library 
building, the gift of the family of late Rev. 
R. H. Emerson, is a very handsome stone build- 
ing, dedicated in May 1915, but this is entirely 
inadequate, for the valuable collection that has 
grown so large that a new building is contem- 
plated. I understand the plans are being drawn 
for it. The books are well classified and a dic- 
tionary catalog is in use, but no standard 
charging system is in vogue, nor are any records 
kept. A library science course is given by the 
librarian dealing with library methods and his- 
tories. We feel a great future is in store for 
this library. 

Dalhousie University Library at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, was instituted in 1867. It contains 
32,000 volumes and 5,000 pamphlets selected to 
meet the needs of students of arts and sciences. 
The Law Library of the University has 10,000 
volumes and the Medical 13,000 volumes. This 
latter library is accessible under certain condi- 
tions to any doctor in the Province. Among the 
other libraries in Halifax are the Science library 
of 61,000 volumes, the Library of Presbyterian 
College with 11,000 volumes, and the Nova 
Scotia Barristers’ Society Library of 18,000 
volumes. 

On June 8, 1927, Mount Allison, Sackville, 
New Brunswick, dedicated its new Library build- 
ing, a fitting memorial to its men who gave their 
lives in the Great War. Reorganizing and re- 
cataloging of the library is in progress, and this 
library, which contains several special collec- 
tions, will probably in the near future be one 
of the leading libraries in the Dominion. 

The Library of the University of New Bruns- 
wick has about 14,000 volumes. Up to the 
present it has not adopted up-to-date methods of 
cataloging but the College has appointed a spe- 
cial committee to deal with the question of re- 
organization. There is a strong feeling that the 
libraries of the Normal School, Legislature and 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, 
should be amalgamated and a free public li- 
brary formed which would serve every member 
of the community. I have no doubt that this 
conclusion will be reached and that New 
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Brunswick will have another worthwhile library 
added to her few. 

Besides the libraries in Saint John that I have 
mentioned there is a small circulating library in 
connection with the Church of England Institute 
open only to members of that denomination. 
Lawyers and doctors have very good libraries in 
connection with their societies, so that Saint 
John City is not badly provided in this respect, 
but the rural districts and even the suburbs of 
the City are desperately in need of library serv- 
ice, as is the case in all our three Provinces. 
We hope that with the nationalization of our 
harbour and with other claims of the Maritimes 
acknowledged and acted on, our Provinces 
will see great days of prosperity, that with 
adequate funds at our disposal we will be able 
to attain to the ideal, and that the next time the 
A. L. A. meets in Canada it may be in one of the 
cities of the Provinces by the sea. 

“The Library question is not one of sentiment 
but of meeting fairly and squarely an important 
practical question. The matter of the illiteracy 
of the Maritimes and of New Brunswick espe- 
cially, must be faced. The fact that more libra- 
ries are necessary is recognized. A closer co- 
operation among our own larger libraries is 
essential. A system of travelling libraries 
should be inaugurated. There should be an 
opportunity to come to the assistance of the 
rural districts; a survey should be made and 
there should be a provincial library association 
familiar with provincial needs, which would 
assist in community library education and 
arouse a library enthusiasm. From this asso- 
ciation would develop the representatives for the 
larger association in which would be found the 
definite knowledge and the vision of the Library 
ideal—intensive and extensive culture. It is 
useless apparently to talk of money until the 
least among us realizes what we want, and then 
altho this education will include govern- 
ments and millionaires, when once they realize 
that in books are preserved not only the wisdom 
but the traditions without which their people 
will perish, there will come, too, a realization of 
the necessity of education and of the libraries 
which are the gateways to knowledge, and to a 
fine spirituality.” * 


The Library of Congress and 
Business Libraries 


OWHERE is the growing importance of 
business libraries more completely recog- 
nized than at the Library of Congress. Evi- 
dence of this is found in the topics selected in 


*Extract from Mrs. Lawrence’s paper read at the Can- 
ada library extension meeting at Toronto, June 22. 
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compiling bibliographies at its Division of 
Bibliography, as was pointed out by H. H. B. 
Meyer at the Toronto conference. While 
the subject of railroads is left to the 
Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
which altho a corporation supported by private 
funds functions as liberally as a government 
bureau, the Library of Congress is giving much 
time to the study of all other forms—air, land 
and water. In the closely related field of com- 
munication it is at present engaged in an exten- 
sive study of the laws of radio control of all the 
more important countries, preliminary to a 
more exact and comprehensive statement of our 
own. 

Among other subjects of widespread interest 
with which the Division has dealt are boards of 
trade, chambers of commerce, commercial and 
business clubs, employers’ associations, ete. An- 
other group presenting an entirely different 
phase of business is made up of such subjects as 
chain-stores, co-operative stores, mail order 
business, business on the installment plan, trad- 
ing stamps, etc. Another group consists of em- 
ployees’ pensions, unemployment and_ sickness 
insurance, bonuses, efficiency, and efficiency rat- 
ings, and personnel classification. Of individ- 
ual lines of business the number of studies is 
almost endless. 

The following are only a few: baking pow- 
der, boots and shoes, cabinet and furniture, car- 
pets and rugs, laundry business. marble, 
matches, printing and publishing. Among bib- 
liographies of special commodities are lists on 
artificial silk, borax, catgut, ginger, india rub- 
ber, peanuts, salt, soap, varnishes. The Division 
has also prepared lists on advertising, cold 
storage, warehouses, banking, real estate busi- 
ness, restaurant business, management of a 
newspaper, etc. 

The list on the real estate business had its 
origin in a convention of real estate men, and, 
like most of the lists on live topics, grew by 
additions and successive rewritings until it be- 
came one of the most extensive. Similarly, the 
two lists on the cotton industry and on wool 
grew by successive revisions until both were 
printed, the former after having been taken 
over and expanded by the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, the latter by the Li- 
brary of Congress itself. 

In spite of its interest in business libraries the 
Library of Congress cannot answer trivial or 
impossible questions (such as that of the man 
who asked it for the population of hell), and it 
should be appealed to only after all other local 
library facilities, special, public, and state, have 
been exhausted. 
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TWICE-A-MONTH 


ANADA’S literary and library capital 

proved so exceptionally attractive to those 
on this side of the border that with representa- 
tives from California, Texas, Florida and other 
distant states and from the Canadian provinces, 
British Columbia to New Brunswick, the Toron- 
to conference of 1927 was not far behind 
the banner attendance at the semi-centenary con- 
ference at Atlantic City where the attendance 
was 2244, while at Toronto it reached about 
2000, indicating an attendance much beyond this 
figure, for always an undue number of attend- 
ants carelessly neglect to register. The Uni- 
versity of Toronto which most visitors saw with 
wonderment afforded unexampled hospitality 
both in its Convocation Hall which accommo- 
dated more than two thousand auditors and its 
remarkable student community house, Hart 
House, as well as its dormitories and the col- 
leges associated with the University on the Eng- 
lish principle. No such magnificent equipment 
exists in any other university for student accom- 
modation as that notable edifice, costing into the 
millions, whose great Commons Hall afforded 
bodily sustenance to a large proportion of 
attendants as well as extraordinary entertain- 
ment. The reception in its open quadrangle by 
President and Mrs. Locke on Wednesday eve- 
ning with the attendant festivities in its gym- 
nasium and little theatre was picturesque and 
delightful beyond words, and the entertainment 
features of the conference thruout, with the 
exception of the ill-advised formal reception 
succeeding the opening exercises which danger- 
ously jammed the Senate Chamber and the sin- 
gle corridor approach, were unprecedented, so 
that the general feeling was that this was one 
of the pleasantest of all conferences. 


RESIDENT LOCKE’S happy manner and 

close personal management contributed much 
to the success of the conference. His address 
was not only thoughtful and worthy of the 
occasion, but it produced immediate results in 
its suggestion for reform of methods within the 
organization. He revivified the proposal to have 
the president elected for two years instead of 
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one and for biennial instead of annual confer- 
ences so that alternate years could be given to 
affliated and section meetings. This would not 
diminish, but would rather increase the attend- 
ance at conferences, but would make possible 
one session for real general discussion and give 
time for those present to have personal con- 
versations denied opportunity in the ten-ring cir- 
cus pressure of recent gatherings. The president 
might then resume real influence as a leader ot 
policies of the A. L. A., for there is of course 
danger that, altho there is general appreviation 
of the work of Headquarters a bureaucracy 
sooner or later develops from a_ permanent 
organization unless there is fresh leadership. 
An unfortunate precedent developed in the 
notion that there must be a change in the per- 
sonnel of the presidency at each annual elec- 
tion. President Winsor held office for several 
years to the great good of the Association and 
there is no danger within the A. L. A. of the 
third term complication. The Council took im- 
mediate steps to give careful consideration to 
the constitutional changes involved in these sug- 
gestions and to another, proposed by Dr. Hill, 
that the Council should elect its own chairman 
for a term of three years. It is a fair question 
whether the latter feature might not result in a 
bifurcation and division of leadership which 
might defeat the very purpose of the other 
change. 


HE meeting of the Special Libraries Asso- 

ciation was no less successful in its way, and 
its extent and diversity of interest were shown 
by the division of the membership in its well- 
attended meetings into the respective fields of 
finance, insurance and journalism, and the like. 
A commendable effort was made thru the invi- 
tation of the Canadian special librarians to a 
complimentary dinner, to enroll more of these 
in the general Association and to stimulate local 
organizations among them. So far even those 
in Toronto itself have not come into close asso- 
ciation and there is almost no contact with those 
in other cities. The experience of the Special 
Library Association and the result of such 
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group gatherings as were held at Toronto have 
shown what organization may do in special 
fields, and it is to be hoped that the business 
and other libraries of Canada in special fields 
may come together both in their own associa- 
tion and in the larger international body. 


DVANTAGE was taken of the gathering at 
Toronto of the librarians from most of the 
Canadian Provinces, who have seldom come 
together before, to hold a meeting of the Cana- 
dian librarians, which resulted in the formation 
of a Canadian Library Association. The A. L. A. 
conference happily emphasized thruout the unity 
of the two peoples “American” and Canadian 
and it is to be expected that the result of the new 
organization while it is national in character 
will be to strengthen rather than to minimize 
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the American Library Association as an interna- 
tional organization. The provinces of Canada 
are connected by the Canadian national rail- 
ways extending from Vancouver to Halifax 
so that our Canadian brethren should be able 
to get together from year to year at one point 
after another on the railway line, thus doing for 
Canada the service that has been done by 
national meetings within the United States in 
giving a real unity thru the Canadian nation to 
the library profession and library work. Inci- 
dentally it will serve the purposes of the re- 
gional organizations within the United States 
bringing together members from several of our 
states as the new organization should bring to- 
gether those from the nine Canadian provinces, 
with which Newfoundland might rightly be as- 
sociated. 


Library Book Outlook 


HE weeks which have elapsed since the pub- 

lication of our June 15th number have sup- 
plied a goodly number of interesting new 
library books, in all classes. 


Biographical works include the suppressed 
autobiography of Catherine the Great of Russia, 
entitled Memoirs of Catherine the Great (Knopf, 
$5); The Light of Experience, by Sir Francis 
Younghusband (Houghton Mifflin, $4), a reflec- 
tive autobiography, by one of the best-known 
British travellers, revealing the fact that the 
author knew how to observe human nature: 
Guides, Philosophers, and Friends, by Charles 
F. Thwing (Macmillan, $3.50), reminiscences of 
famous Americans and Britons the author has 
known as college president; and Balzac, by 
René Benjamin (Knopf, $5), an entertaining 
narrative, more imaginative in treatment than 
the conventional biography. 


Among travel-books, mention should be made 
of The Lure of the Great Smokies, by Robert L. 
Mason (917.68, Houghton Mifflin, $4.50), which 
describes the beauties of the mountains that lie 
on the boundary between Tennessee and North 
Carolina; The Italy of the Italians, by E. R. P. 
Vincent (914.5, Dutton, $5), describing Italy as 
the author observed it after freeing his mind 
from the traditional preconceptions; Bouquet, 
by G. B. Stern (014.4, Knopf, $3.50), being the 
record of a motor-tour thru the wine-country of 
France, with emphasis laid on the vintages 
rather than on the vistas; Brittany and the 
Loire, by Leslie Richardson (914.4, Dodd, 
Mead, $4), an illustrated travel-book; The Lure 
of Normandy, by Frances M. Gostling (914.4, 
McBride, $2.50), by a practised travel-book 


writer; and How to Find Old Paris, by John N. 
Ware (914.4, McBride, $2), outlining several 
trips, of a few hours each, in which the visitor 
may see the less usual portions of this ancient 
city. 

History and Sociology offer the Annual 
Register for 1926 (909, Longmans, $12), con- 
tinuing the well-known series of annual reviews 
of public events; What and Why in China, by 
Paul Hutchinson (951, Willett, Clark & Colby, 
$1), a succinct outline of the Chinese situation, 
for the ordinary reader; From Bismarck to the 
World War, by Erich Brandenburg (943, Ox- 
ford Univ. Pr., $7), a history of German foreign 
policy, from 1870 to 1914, based almost entirely 
on documents hitherto hidden in the German 
Foreign Office; Bismarck, Andrassy, and Their 
Successors, by Count Julius von Andrassy (943, 
Houghton Mifflin, $6), in line with the forego- 
ing, but based partly on documents which be- 
longed to the author’s father, the Count Julius 
Andrassy who was Minister of Austria-Hungary 
from 1871 to 1879; The Russian Imperial Con- 
spiracy, 1892-1914, by Rebert Latham Owen 
(947, A. & C. Boni, $2), which gives the author's 
reasons for believing that the Russian autocracy 
planned and launched the World War; The 
Famine in Soviet Russia, 1919-1923, by H. H. 
Fisher (947, Macmillan, $5), being an account 
of the operations of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration; The History of Reparations, by 
Carl Bergman (940.9, Houghton Mifflin, $6), a 
fair-minded account of the whole problem of 
reparations, by the representative of the German 
government with the Reparations Commission; 
Cassandra, or the Future of the British Empire. 
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‘To-day and To-morrow” series; Village Com- 
munities, by P. D. Brunner (321, Doran, $2.25), 
eight case-studies of various agricultural vil- 
lages, together with a summary of village con- 
ditions in general; and City Health Administra- 
tion, by Carl E. McCombs (352, Macmillan, 
$5.50), a scholarly compilation of existing in- 
formation, much of which is not readily access- 
ible otherwise. 


In Literature we have Apuleius and His Influ- 
ence, by Elizabeth H. Haight (870, Longmans, 
$1.75), in the “Our Debt to Greece and Rome” 
series; The Jew in Drama, by M. J. Landa 
(808.2, Morrow, $3.50), throwing new light on 
such details as the first appearance of the 
Jewish usurer in British drama and the origin 
of Dickens’ Fagin; The Progress of Drama 
Through the Centuries, by Ruth M. Stauffer 
(802, Macmillan, $3), with eighteen progress- 
ive plays, from Sophocles to Clyde Fitch; 
Dramas by Present-Day Writers, by Raymond 
W. Pence (822, Scribner, $2.50), a 704-page 
volume, containing both British and American 
dramas; One-Act Plays for Stage and Study, the 
Third Series (822.08, French, $3.15), contain- 
ing twenty-one further contemporary plays that 
have never before been published in book form 
—American, English, and Irish; The Cambridge 
Book of Lesser Poets, by J. C. Squire (821.08, 
Macmillan, $3.50), an anthology designed to 
supplement such standard collections as_ the 
Oxford Book of English Verse and the Golden 
Treasury, from which, for space-reasons, the 
many good poems of minor poets have been ex- 
cluded; The Women at Point Sur, by Robinson 
Jeffers (811, Boni and Liveright, $2.50), a long 
narrative poem, by the author of Roan Stallion: 
and The Harvest of a Quiet Eye, by Odell 
Shepard (814, Houghton Mifflin, $3), contain- 
ing essays and poems of the Connecticut country- 
side. 

Books in the field of Science, Philosophy, Art, 
and Education include Nature-Trails, by Diet- 
rich Lange (504, Appleton, $2), containing 
stories and sketches of outdoor-life; The Prac- 
tical Value of Birds, by Junius Henderson (598, 
Macmillan, $2.50), a digest and index of the 
whole North American literature of economic 
ornithology; The Next Age of Man, by Albert 
E. Wiggam (570, Bobbs-Merrill, $3), expound- 
ing the author’s belief that biology is about to 
let loose mighty forces, which will determine 
our evolution; Inventions and Patents, by Miil- 
ton Wright (608, McGraw-Hill, $2.50), treating 
ra their “development and promotion; The Mys. 

y and Lure of Perfume, by Charles J. S. 
(646, Lippincott, $3.50); Artificial 
Silk, by Thomas Woodhouse (677, Finan, $2), 
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treating of its manufacture and uses; Veneers 
and Plywood, by E. Vernon Knight (684, Ron- 
ald, $6), a manual on their craftsmanship and 
artistry, production methods, and present-day 
utility; Bows and Arrows, by James Duff (796, 
Macmillan, $2), telling how bows and arrows 
are best made for all sorts of target-shooting; 
The Religion Called Behaviorism, by Louis 
Berman (150, Boni and Liveright, $1.75), being 
an explanation of the author’s opposition to the 
school of psychological thought which special- 
izes in behaviorism; The Evolution of Ethics as 
Revealed in the Great Religions, by Elias H. 
Sneath (170, Yale, $4), a series of intensive 
studies on the ethics of the great religions, each 
by a specialist; The Wandering Scholars, by 
Helen Waddell (374, Houghton Mifflin, $5), a 
study of the medieval precursors of our present- 
day universities; and Adult Elementary Educa- 
tion, by Huldah F, Cook (379, Scribner, $1.80). 
containing suggestions on educational procedure 
with foreign-born adults, illiterate native-born 
whites, and American Negroes. 

Of the fiction of recent publication, mention 
need be made only of Lost Ecstasy, by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart (Doran, $2), a novel of mod- 
ern American life, the hero a Western cowboy, 
the heroine an eastern girl of wealth and social 
position; The Small Bachelor, by P. G. Wode- 
house (Doran, $2), a typically Wodehousian 
tale of the adventures of a New York bachelor 
who starts out to be married, when Fate inter- 
venes; The Case-Book of Sherlock Holmes, by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (Doran, $2), contain- 
ing new exploits of the famous detective and his 
friend, Dr. Watson; The Eye in Attendance, by 
Valentine Williams (Houghton Mifflin, $2), a 
murder-mystery story; and Congaree Sketches, 
by Edward C. L. Adams (Univ. of North Caro- 
lina Press, $2), containing stories and sketches 
of Negro life in the Congaree swamps of South 
Carolina, in the tradition of Joel Chandler 


Harris. 
Louts N. FEIPEL 


Wanted 


Proeedings of the Association of American Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations, First annual 
proceedings. U. S. Office of Experiment Station. Spe- 
cial Report 9. American Association of University 
Professors, Bulletins: July, 1915; May, 1916, Vol. Il, 
No. 3, pt. 1; Jan., 1918, Vol. IV, No. 1... Address Uni- 
versity of South Dakota Library, Vermillion, S. Dak. 

New York University Library, Washington Square, 
New York. needs title page and index for Vol. 12, 
A.. L. A. Bulletin. 

Wanted—Scientific American, 1911—Nos. 3 and 4; 
1916—Nos. 22, 25, Supp. 2108 (May 27); 1917 Supp. 
2166 (July 7); 1918—Supps. 2213 (June 1), 2226 
(August 31), 2239 (November 30) ; 1919—Supps. 2889, 
90. 91, 92 and 93 (all for the month of December). 
Address Monsieur le Bibliothécaire, Bibliothéque du 
Ministére de la Marine, Rue Royale, Paris. 
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New Oxford Books 


FROM BISMARCK TO THE 
WORLD WAR 


By Professor Erich Brandenburg 

Translated by A. E. Adams 

This book, which treats the whole development of 
German Policy from the dismissal of Bismarck after the 
Franco-Prussian War to the outbreak of hostilities of 
1914, is based on documents from the German Foreign 
Office never before made accessible to historians. 

Price $7.00 


MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF 
CITY GOVERNMENT 
By E. S. Griffith 


The historical development of municipal government, 
with the economic and social aspects involved, as re 
vealed through a survey of the cities of the United 
States and Great Britain. 2 Volumes, Price $14.00 


THE MECHANISM OF 
THE MODERN STATE 
By Sir J. A. R. Marriott 


A treatise on the science and art of government, 
based on the actual functioning of the political in- 
stitutions of the leading states of the modern world. 

2 Volumes, Price $15.00 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF 
DRAWING 
By Vernon Blake 


A study both of the practice of drawing and of its 
aesthetic theory as understood among different peoples 
and at different epochs. Especial reference is made to 
the construction of the human form from the practical 
draughtsman’s point of view, and is illustrated by re- 
productions of more than seventy drawings by 
Leonardo Da Vinci and Michael-Angelo, in addition 
to many other illustrations. Price $6.50 


DRAWING FOR CHILDREN 
AND OTHERS 
By Vernon Blake 


A book on the art of drawing written in simplest 
kind of language for young readers and illustrated with 
many charming photographs and drawings. There is 
much in this volume that the older reader as well 
will want. Price $2.50 


TRUE IRISH GHOST STORIES 


Compiled by St. John D. Seymour and 
H. L. Neligan 


All the weird imaginative power of the Celtic nature 
is embodied in these Irish ghost stories. They are “as 
true as true can be’: all the characters in these tales 
being real, and every story narrated at first or second 
hand. Price $2.50 


Oxford University Press 


American Branch New York City Sav 


YOUR BEST BUY FOR 
THE YEAR! 


No. 740 
Demco Steel Magazine Rack 

This solid, light weight magazine 
rack, built of STEEL, holding four 
rows of periodicals, is suitable for both 
large and small libraries. It can be 
placed either against the wall or out in 
the room. 


OLIVE GREEN ENAMEL 


The moderate price will permit you 
to have two; one at each end of the 
room; two side by side; or one backed 
up against the other. There is a 
roomy shelf in the rear to store addi- 
tional numbers of magazines. Finished 
in olive green enamel. The feet have 
round gliders. Size, 31 in. wide, 48 in. 
high, and 15 in. deep. 


Libra ry Cupplies 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 


Please send me price of steel magazine 
rack. 
Name 


Address 
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Among Librarians 


George Watson Cole, librarian emeritus of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library, has been made an 
honorary member of the (British) Bibliograph- 
ical Society in recognition of his services to 
bibliography, and particularly for services ren- 
dered in connection with the Society’s Short 
Title Catalog of English Books before 1640. 

Lillian Collins, 1914 Washington, librarian 
for the College of Puget Sound, appointed li- 
brarian of the Hoquiam Public Library. 

Robert R. Finster succeeds Edmund L. Pear- 
son as editor of publications of the New York 
Public Library, combining that office with his 
work as clerk to the Board of Trustees. 

Winnie Foster, 1908 Wis., resigned as libra- 
rian at International Falls, Minn., to go to the 
Public Library, Jackson, Mich., on May first, as 
cataloger. 

Myrtle Funkhouser, 1923 Washington, has re- 
signed from the Ellensburg State Normal 
School, Washington, to attend the graduate 
library school of the University of Michigan. 

Alice G. Higgins, who has had charge of the 
Training Class of the New York Public Library, 
has resigned to join the new Library School of 
the New Jersey College for Women. 

Russella Hardeman, 1923 Washington, is re- 
turning to the Seattle Public Library after a 
year in New York. 

Dorothy L. Hull, 1925 Pratt, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Horace Mann School 
in New York. 

Hung Yu-feng, 1921 New York State, who has 
been since August 1921 librarian of South- 
eastern University, Nanking, has been relieved 
at that post, due to the reorganization of the 
University and of the library brought about by 
recent political events. 

Isabelle B. Hurlbutt, Simmon; 1916, has re- 
signed the vice-librarianship of the Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md., to do 
editorial and publicity work for the District of 
Columbia Public Library. 

Margaret Jackson, 1915 New York Public, 
will go on September | to organize and admin- 
ister the Hoyt Library, Kingston, Penn. 

Linn Jones, 1911-12 Simmons spec , succeeds 
Margaret Jackson in September as librarian of 
the Chatham, New Jersey, Public Library. 

Gladys Young Leslie, librarian of the Seward 
Park Branch will succeed Alice G. Higgins as 
principal of the training class of the New York 
Public Library when it meets in September. 


Estelle L. Liebmann, 1916 Pratt, has taken 
the position of librarian of the Famous Play. 
ers-Lasky Corporation in New York. 


Sydney B. Mitchell, who has been for the last 
year professor of library science at the Univer. 
sity of Michigan, returns to Berkeley as head of 
the department of library science of the Univer- 
sity of California. He will be succeeded ai 
Ann Arbor for the coming year by Carleton B. 
Joeckel, librarian of the Berkeley Public 
Library. 

Margery H. Patch, formerly assistant cata- 
loger in the University of Pittsburgh Library, 
has been appointed librarian of the Southern 
Branch of the University of Idaho, at Pocatello, 
which was until recently known as the Idaho 
Technical Institute. 

Julia C. Pressey, 1922 Wisconsin, who re- 
ceived the degree of B.L.S. from the University 
of Illinois Library School in 1926 for the sec- 
ond year’s work, becomes instructor in catalog- 
ing, classification, and related subjects in the 
Library School of the Carnegie Library of At- 
lanta in September, During the summer session 
Miss Pressey will teach the regular course in 
cataloging and classification for the high school 
graduates in the University of Illinois Library 
School. 

W. Taylor Purdum, New York State 1924, has 
resigned as librarian of the Carnegie Free Li- 
brary of Ogden, Utah, to become chief, order 
and accessions division, of the District of Colum- 
bia Public Library. 

Jane R. Radford, 1923 Wisconsin, has been 
elected librarian of the Shorewood High School, 
Milwaukee, her term of service to begin the 
first of September. While completing the work 
for her bachelor’s degree, she has been a part- 
time assistant in the cataloging department of 
the University Library. 

Blanche A. Smith, Pratt 1921, reference li- 
brarian of the Des Moines Public Library has 
been appointed supervisor of extension work in 
the District of Columbia Public Library. 


Mary M. Sullivan, 1925 Pratt, acting chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Hudson Park branch of 
the New York Public Library, has taken the 
position of reference librarian in the Bingham- 


ton, N. Y., Public Library. 


Christian Trefzger, head of the library de- 
partment of G. E. Stechert and Co. and for over 
thirty years connected with that house, died on 
June 12 after an operation for appendicitis. 
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PITMAN’S NEW BOOKS 
Commercial Air Transport. 163+14 pages, 17 illus. cloth, Not a Who s Who! 
gilt, $2.50. By Lieut.-Col. Edwards, C.M.G., and 
F. Tymms, A, F. R. Ae. S. 
This new work presents for the first time a fully illus- | | EMPORAR 
trated and concise exposition of the present position and | Y 
taken possibilities of commercial air transport. It is a book 
of outstanding interest and value to business men } 
Play- desirous of keeping in touch with the | 
: levelopments in air transport service, and indispensable | 
| IN THE NEW VOLUME 
e | Air Vice-Marshal Sir Sefton Brancker, K.C.B., | 
: ‘ise and clear exposition of air transport as it exists | 
ad ot a day,” and as “a milestone in the general progress of | N BIOGRAPHY t 
“nel ‘Artificial ° Silk, Its Manufacture and Uses. 137 pages, | | Current A 
od al many illus. Cloth, $2.00, By Thomas Woodhouse. | F | 
| There is to-day scarcely any limit to the variety and | Contains Soo biographies of prominent 
ym B. beauty of the textures that can be produced in artificial | livine A 
ublie silk, remarkable progress having been made during the | | diving - mericans wit V full details of their 
en in both the manufacture and uses of | personal life and their particular line of | ‘ 
the fabric. g 
The secrets of the various manufacturing | activity. | 
cata- however, been most carefully guarded. Latterly, the | 
: met has been lifted and this extremely interesting | In a special loose-leaf binder so. that | 
rary, guide, which gives an excellent description of the | future revisions will be possible. | 
thern origin and growth of the industry, including the very | } : ’ 
il latest developments, can be cordially recommended. Index—both general and topical—making 
Embroidery and Design in the New Stitchery. 18 J 
daho pages, four colored plates and many other designs in the volume very valuable for all Reference | 
s black and white. Cloth, $1.50. By Elizabeth Glasier Librarians. | 
Foster. | | 
This new work brings embroidery in its simpler forms | | 
) re- within the province of every elementary school girl. In | Se nd for list of contents 
the new system of embroidery designing which the | 
rsity Author has evolved, neither skilled drawing nor trans- | and discount to libraries. | 
sec- fer processes are required, the designs are based on 
sec simple geometric and floral forms, built up with and | JAMES iS Be WHITE 3 CO | 
log: naturally evolving out of the constructive stitches with | ; : | 
the which most teachers and scholars are now familiar. | | 70 Fifth Ave. New York 
At 2 West Forty-Fifth St. New York City | | | 
— 
sion 


| | Now Ready 
rary Recently Published | A GRADED GUIDE TO SUPPLEMENT- 


has | ARY READING 1927-1928 


Li- Catalogues | This list 


rder 2000 titles from best 
um- children's books of all time, 
570: Classical Philology and Archaeology. | = a alphabet- 
ized, pleasingly illustrated, 
ween 2361 items. and many briefly described. 
pol, ' 571: Numismatics. 665 items It includes only books rec- 
the i ommended by unquestioned 
ok 572: Americana. 472 items. With 23 
| x forthcoming books), with 
art- | illustrations. chose approved by the New 
of | York and Pennsylvania 
| 573: Political Economy. 1975 items. school boards clearly desig- 
nated. 
- _ 574: German History. 1763 items. Our library department 
1as | has scrupulously checked 
gs _ 575: German Literature. Ca. 1300 items. prices and editions, suggest- 
: ing in each case the one or 
| These Catalogues will be sent free of 
hil- _ charge on application. library use. 
of | It wll be sent free upon 
the KARL’ W. HIERSEMANN eequest. 
| 
| Dealer in Fine and Rare Books THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
de- LEIPZIG KOENIGSTRASSE 29 U'kolesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
ver | | 55 Fifth Avee NEW YORK At Twelfth Sr. 


on | 
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Grace Thornton, 1925 Pratt, formerly on the 
staff of the Brooklyn Public Library, has been 
appointed assistant librarian of the Madison 
(N. J.) Public Library. 

Nathan van Patten, librarian of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ont., will become librarian 
of Leland Stanford University about the end 
of the year in succession to George T. Clark who 
has held that post for twenty years and who 
plans to retire. 

George Alan Works, professor of rural edu- 
cation at Cornell University, became dean of 
the Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago on July 1. Professor Works, in 
association with Chancellor Capen of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, recently completed an inves- 
tigation of library problems in colleges and 
universities (See LiBRARY JOURNAL for June 1, 
p. 577, p. 599), and for many years has been 
active in survey work. He received a Ph.B. 
degree from the University of Wisconsin in 
1904, an M.S. degree in 1912, and recently an 
Ed.D. degree from Harvard. Professor Works 
was superintendent of schools in Wisconsin 
until 1911, after which he taught at Wisconsin 
and the University of Minnesota, going to Cor- 
nell in 1914, At Cornell he was chairman of 
the University Division of Education. He was 
director of the rural schools survey in New York 
and director of the educational survey of Texas. 

Additional appointments in the Pratt class of 
1927 are as follows—Margaret K. Dent, assist- 
ant, Pratt Institute Free Library; Maurine Fair- 
weather, librarian, Westport High School, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Annadale Riley, children’s de- 
partment, Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library; 
Wilda C. Suter, music assistant, Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa.; Helen E. 
Vogel, children’s department, Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library; Grace Wood, assistant, library of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences; 
Ethel M. Youtz, head of loan department, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Appointment of members of the class of 1927 
of the Library School of the Carnegie Library 
of Atlanta have been made as follows: 

Lois Adelaide Bolles, librarian in charge, 
Theological Library, Emory University; Louisa 
Bobo Carlisle, librarian, Converse College, 
Spartanburg, 5. C.; Pauline Rivers Dill, assist- 
ant, Public Library, Charleston, S. C.; Lucy 
Booton Frederick, assistant, circulation depart- 
ment, Cossitt Public Library, Memphis, Tenn. : 
Ethel Elizabeth Hailey, assistant, circulation de- 
partment, University of North Carolina 
Library, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Mary Ellis Hall, 
assistant, circulation department, Public Library, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Mary Allene Ramage, Cata- 
oging department, Duke University, Durham, 
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N. C.; Katharine Holland Spicer, cataloger, 
University of Richmond, Richmond, Va.; Willie 
Wallace Welch, librarian, County Library, 
Albemarle, N. C. 

Appointments of graduates of the St. Louis 
Library School class of 1927 are as follows: 
June Barclay and Ara Kelly, Public Library, 
Evansville, Ind.; Adelaide Francis, Hosmer Hall 
Library, St. Louis; Anne Tate Harding, Public 
Library, Benton, IIl.; Emily Hewitt, Public 
Library, Alton, Ill.; Alice Monroe, Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland; Margaret Pease. Public Li- 
brary, Mason City, Iowa; Nada Reddish, Public 
Library, Detroit; Elsie Schinzel, Public Library, 
Burlington, Iowa; Florence DeB. Wade, Public 
Library, Kansas City, Mo.; Mary E. Akins, 
Naomi Barkley, Mildred Bess, Mary E. Connor, 
Emma May Dorris, Martha Garland, Marie \. 
Huss, Catherine Peniman, Pearl Portnoy, Lucille 
Runge, Mrs. Esther Schisler, Nan Butler Shall- 
cross, Ruther A. Shapiro, Mrs. Phillip Varney 
of St. Louis; Phyllis Hackman of St. Charles; 
Inis Smith of Oskaloosa, Iowa; Dorothy Som- 
mers of St. Paul, Minn.; Margaret E. Goldsby 
of Little Rock, Ark., and Dorothy Beck of Fort 
Smith, Ark., will fill positions in the St. Louis 
Public Library. Celeste Terry, the post gradu- 
ate student in the course in children’s work, re- 
mains as assistant in the children’s department 
of Cabanne Branch for the present. Appoint- 
ments for the remainder of the class are pend- 
ing. 

Appointments of graduates of the University 
of Wisconsin Library School class of 1927 are 
given below. A list of appointments on p. 659, 
column 1 of the June 15 JourNat listed under 
Wisconsin should be Simmons College School 
of Library Science. 

Madge J. Collar, senior assistant, Public 
Library, Milwaukee; Esther Conner, librarian, 
Muskegon Heights branch, Hackley Public 
Library, Muskegon, Mich.; Louva M. Crane, 
librarian, Woodland Park branch, Public 
Library, Duluth, Minn.; Alma Davis, assistant, 
Public Library, Mason City, Iowa; Leah Diehl, 
reference librarian and assistant cataloger, Pub- 
lic Library, Fond du Lac, Wis.; Ruth L. Dough- 
erty, cataloger, Public Library, Oak Park, IIl.; 
Dorothy Earl, returns to a position in Public 
Library, San Diego, Calif.; Frances Foster, 
senior assistant, Public Library, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Ethel L. Goff, cataloger, Carnegie Free 
Library, Alliance, Ohio; Ida Goshkin, cataloger 
for the summer, Marquette University High 
School library, Milwaukee; Esther C. Grob, 
senior assistant, Public Library, Milwaukee; 
Frances A. Heckman, assistant in Children’s 
Department, and student in training in special 
class for children’s work, Public Library, 
Cleveland; Neva Holmes, librarian, Public 
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IS YOUR NAME INCLUDED? 


New accounts are constantly being added to our ledger. Many of these are due to enthusiastic 
recommendation of librarians who have proven by experience that HUNTTING SERVICE and 
HUNTTING BINDiNGS have no superior. Js your library represented on our ledger? (Catalogs on 
request). 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY, Booksellers and Bookbinders 
Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. 


If Books Could Be Better Any Book of Any Publisher 
Bound We Would Do It In Any Binding 


CURRENT AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS, 


“, . » Your services are considerably above the average” 


SAYS A LIBRARIAN ABOUT THE SERVICE OF 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, QuerstraBe 14, LEIPZIG 


GERMAN LIBRARY-AGENT 


== | CONTINUATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS = 
JOHNSTON 

jounston | Library Magazine Holders 

HOLDER This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 


Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 


Strongly and firmly built, they withstand 
the wear of long and continued usage. 


Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 


Avenue 


William G. Johnston Company 2m 130 Ridge Avenue 


Chivers Bindings 


LIBRARIANS who have been placing orders with Chivers since 1905 
agree that a well bound book at a reasonable price is cheaper for Public 
Library use than a badly bound book at a lower price. 


Among the salient features of CHIVERS BINDINGS are: 


SUPERIOR QUALITY @® FINE WORKMANSHIP ® ATTRACTIVENESS 

EXCELLENT MATERIALS @ 

MODERATE PRICE®@ CHIVERS BOOKBINDING CO. 

LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
126 Nassau Street Brooklyn, New York 
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Library, Des Plaines, Ill.; Katheryn Horni- 
brook, librarian, Public Library, Kaukauna, 
Wis.; Genevieve M. Huff, assistant, Public 
Library, Waukesha, Wis.; Annis Knights, assist- 
ant in children’s department, Public Library, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Harriet Love, children’s 
librarian, Public Library, Oshkosh, Wis.; Mar- 
garet McIntosh, assistant, Connecticut College 
Library, New Haven, Conn.; Martha B. Merrell, 
reference librarian, Public Library, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Jane Morgan, assistant, Public Library, 
Detroit, Mich.; Alice Palmer Morris, librarian, 
T. B. Scott Public Library, Wisconsin Rapids; 
Martha J. Petty, children’s librarian, Public 
Library, Manitowoc, Wis.; Dorothy J. Randall, 
reviser, Library School, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Lois M. Ringo, first assistant, Public 
Library, Anderson, Ind.; Grace V. Schoechert, 
assistant, University of Wisconsin Library, 
Madison; Mary Scott, librarian, South Branch, 
Public Library, Lima, Ohio; Mary C. She- 
morry, head library assistant, Public Library, 
Milwaukee; Helen N. Sherrill, general assist- 
ant, Public Library, Charlotte, N. C.; Kathar- 
ine Wesson, assistant librarian, State Teachers’ 
College Library, Mankato, Minn.; Mildred J. 
Wilder, assistant, Circulation Dept., Cossitt 
Library, Memphis, Tenn.; and Eda A. Zwinggi, 
head assistant, Public Library, Milwaukee. 


The placements of the class of 1927 of the 
School of Library Science of Western Reserve 
University are as follows: Maurine R. Brunner 
and Estella E. Hudson, Adelbert College Li- 
brary, Western Reserve University; Frances N. 
Moore, Detroit Public Library; Frances P. Skin- 
ner, Lewis Institute Library, Chicago; Esther 
Stroedter, Ohio State University Library; Elea- 
nor F. Turner, Cleveland Heights Public Li- 
brary; Elizabeth W. Willingham, Detroit Public 
Library; Ruth Barber, Municipal University 
Library, Akron; Helen C. Bough, Chicago Pub- 
lic Library; Susie Campbell, Denver Public 
Library; Dorothy Clemens, Virginia (Minn.) 
Public Library; Lorraine Hallowell, Waterloo 
(Iowa) Public Library; Helene K. Hull, Cleve- 
land Heights Public Library; Catherine John- 
son, East Cleveland Public Library; Estelle R. 
Jordan, Bradford (Pa.) Public Library; Helen 
S. Keating, Mansfield (Ohio) Public Library; 
Hope Packard, Toledo Public Library; Mildred 
M. Rettig and Marion L. Stute, Evansville 
(Ind.) Public Library; Dorothy I. Strouse, Lucas 
County Public Library, Maumee, Ohio; Francis 
E. Thomas, Seattle Public Library. The follow- 
ing are to be on the staff of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library system in branches, school libraries, 
or departments of the main library (several 
have been on leave of absence from the library) : 
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Mabel Booton, Barbara H. Cooper, Catherine 
M. Harkness, Zella B. Jacque, Rita G. Klein, 
Doris A. Pletscher, Eunice T. Pomeroy, Donna 
L. Root, Lucia H. Sanderson, Alice H. Simpson, 
Dorothy Van Gorder, Alice B. Weaver, Anne C. 
Woodworth, Margaret Brown, Margaret Clark, 
Mary G. English, Agnes H. Harnett, Clara M. 
Kluge, Jean C. Roose, Ellen O. Wolfe, Lydia E. 
Wright. 

Students in the Senior Course in Library 
Work with Children, combined with work in the 
Cleveland Public Library, are placed as fol- 
lows: Marie A. Bird, Detroit Public Library; 
Helen C. Bough, Chicago Public Library; 
Katherine L. Lund, Seattle Public Library; 
Emma L. Riggs, Los Angeles Public Library; 
Minnie Rubin, National Library of Palestine, 
Jerusalem. In the Cleveland Public Library 
children’s rooms or school libraries the follow- 
ing are placed: Margaret A, Downing, Agnes 
M. Green, Zella M. Hayes, Ida M. Hudson. 
Mary T. Hugentugler. 

Graduates of the class of 1927 of the Simmons 
College School of Library Science were inad- 
vertently listed in our last number as graduates 
of the Wisconsin School. These are: 

Elizabeth Baer and Geraldine Hacker, chil- 
dren’s work, Detroit Public Library; Alice H. 
Barrett, assistant, Bookshop for Boys and Girls, 
Boston; Josephine M. Dudley, cataloger, lowa 
State College Library, Ames; Christina M. Gil- 
lespie, general assistant, Dartmouth College 
Library, Hanover, N. H.; Margaret A. Herridge, 
general assistant, Clark University Library, 
Worcester, Mass.; Mary E. Howard, assistant, 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls, Boston; Gladys 
M. Hunt, returning to Penn College Library, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, as librarian; Jeanette H. 
Kahnweiler, general assistant, Toledo (Ohio) 
Public Library; Florence K. Lewis, librarian, 
Junior High School, Denver, Colo.; Emily 
Lovell, cataloger, Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York City; Dagny N. Midelfart, reference 
assistant, Norwegian and Swedish branch, 
Minneapolis Public Library; Eleanor N. Mid- 
wood, general assistant, Clark University Li- 
brary, Worcester, Mass.; Alice L. Mundt is to 
spend the year in travel abroad; Evelyn Run- 
nette, reference assistant, Denver (Colo.) Pub- 
lic Library; Hazel P. Sheldon, assistant in In- 
dustrial Division, Public Library of the District 
of Columbia, Washington, D. C.; Helen K. 
Spreng, first assistant, school department, Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Public Library; Lillian J. Swen- 
son, reference assistant, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College Library, Manhattan, Kansas; 
Clara E. Vorreiter, school department, Denver, 
Colo.; Jeanne Willard, cataloger, Hispanic 
Society of America, New York City. 
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Established in 1864 


B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, Limitep 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Library, Literary and Fine Art Agents for the Principal 
American Universities, Public Libraries and Private Collectors. 
BOOKS (OLD AND NEW), MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, PICTURES, DRAWINGS. 


ETCHINGS, ETC., BOUGHT AND SEARCHED FOR. COMMISSIONS EXECUTED. 
PERIODICALS SENT TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


NEW YORK AGENCY—z:z1 PEARL STREET. 


OF INTEREST TO THE 


BOOKMENDING DEPARTMENT 


We have just issued 
a New Catalog and Price List of Materials 
and other requisites for the 
Book Repair Departments of Public Libraries, ete. 
If, by any chance, you have not received your copy write for one to 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. - SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
Duplicate subscriptions for department librarians $2.50 a year. 
Subscription rate to small libraries whose annual appropriation is $3,000 a year or less. $2.50 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY DIRECTORY. 1927 
Contains directories of over 10,000 Public, College, High School, Special, and Business Libraries in 
the United States and Canada. With names of Librarians and data indicating the importance of 
each library. 8vo, cloth $10 (September Ist). 


ANONYMA AND PSEUDONYMA 
Edited by Charles A. Stonehill, Jr. An elaborate dictionary of vital importance. Identifies many 
books and authors and is priced very inexpensively. 4 vols., cloth $25.00 
WHITAKER’S CUMULATIVE BOOKLIST (1926) 
A classified catalog of all books published in England during the calendar year, together with an 
index to authors and titles. Volume covering 1926. Invaluable for information concerning current 
English publications. Small quarto, red cloth. $3.50 


ENGLISH CATALOG OF BOOKS, 1926 


8vo, cloth. $4.00 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL CATALOG, 1927 

Contains a price-list of the school text-books in use in the United States, arranged by subjects. 

Bound in paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, red edges. $1.00 


WHO’S WHO IN LITERATURE, 1927 
Contains the biographical-bibliographical section of the former Literary Year Book, revised and 
enlarged. Over 4,000 authors dealt with, those of America more completely listed than in any 
previous year. 8vo, cloth. $5.06 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 West 45th Street :: New York 
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Out-of-Print Books and O : | 
Books on Special Subjects ut of Print Books | 
promptly and reasonably supplied from our own Back Number Magazines 
stock, or for and reported free 
When publishers report that items on order are 


CHOICE STOCK "OF SECOND HAND BOOKS not available, there is a very fair possibility of 
securing them within a reasonable time and al- 


in all departments of Art, Science, and Literature dé 
P ways at moderate cost through the facilities 


rticular attention to the wants of 2 t 
- Peblin, University and Special Libraries offered by our OUT OF PRINT SERVICE. 
. igi There is no charge for listing your wants wit) 
Correspondence Solicited us, nor is there any obligation to purchase items 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Ine. reported. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 347 5th Avenue New York 


— ; 


| Do You Want | Do You Need 
The Cian a Better a New 
‘te Geiet Bish Position? Librarian? 
merica’s rea ignway We have desirable | Tell us your needs 
By Samuel C. Lancaster openings all over | We can supply the 
| U. S. All branches | person you require 
A beautiful book, well illustrated, by the many who of library work. for any place on your 
built this great highway. You need it in your library. Write us for com- staff. Service free to 
Dept. A 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
. THE J. K. GILL CO. WINDSOR, CONN. 
Fifth and Stark Streets Portland, Oregon 


Edition 12, ready June 16, 1927; greatly enlarged 
1243 pages (including 132 additional pages 01 
Tables and 109 of Index, representing over 50) 


DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 
Specialists in Library Binding | 


new index entries). Complete in ly. '%4 leather 


We count among our patrons the foremost 

TET : , & | $11; 2v. (v. 1 Tables, v. 2 Index) limp fabrikoid 
ee 2s New York, 30 years of ex $12 (or $6 each; unbound $5 each). Denison quick 
perience in the line. All our work under our | reference tabs (to order) for either Tables or Index 
personal supervision. Equipped with the | 50c¢ extra; for both Tables and Index, $1. 

most modern machinery. Expert workman- | Short or Abridged edition, 13,000 heads, $2; Outline 


6000 heads, cloth $1, paper 50c. 
Prices net. All editions postfree if ordered direct 
from publishers 


., Inc. | Forest Press, Lake Placid Club. 
DESS % TALAN CO., Inc | 


420 E. 14gth St. New York, N. Y. 


ship and service. Send for latest price list. 
Samples bound free of charge. 


MARTINUS NIJHOFF, Bookseller 
THE | The Hague, Holland 


POLISH BOOK IMPORTING CO. | OLD AND MODERN BOOKS 


CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 


38 Union Square, New York, N. Y. H & 
Is the largest 
Foreign Language Bookstore WANTED 
in the United States The Library Journal, Circulation Department, would 
appreciate hearing from anyone having duplicate cops 
of the following issues, or from anyone willing to di 
pose of these particular issues. 


and 
has the largest well selected 


stock of Polish books November 1, 1925 March 1, 1926 
on all subjects. February 1, 1926 May 15. 1926 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST October 15, 1926 — 
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Can’t Give Away 


Catalogs ? 


CONSIDER SELLING THEM 


Several leading libraries sell The Bookshelf for Boys and Girls 
at cost to parents, teachers and others in order to defray expenses 


of such catalog distribution. 


When librarians of certain li- 
braries appear before parent- 
teacher organizations and other 
local groups to talk to them 
about Children’s Reading they 
frequently are asked for or offer 
The Bookshelf for Boys and 


You can do likewise. 


because the library can not af- 
ford to purchase copies to give 
away, a price of 3¢, 5¢, or 10¢ 
has been put upon the catalog. 
Interested users are always glad 
to pay these prices for such a 
recommended list. 


Girls—a_ list of books—and_ It makes distribution possible. 


IT’S WORTH THE PRICE 


| 
To all parents, children and other folks who want information | 
from you during Children’s Book Week, Christmas Shopping | 
Days and all the rest of the year you can give this book list with 
entire confidence that the books listed are the right books and the 
classifications and descriptions helpful to searchers for books. 
This handsome and comprehensive catalog is as low in price in 
quantities as much less complete and attractive lists. 


QUANTITY RATES 
10 copies . $1.00 250 copies $14.00 
6.00 5000 * 200.00 


CONSIDER SELLING THEM 


Published by 
R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 
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RAND KARDEX 


Installation of L. B. 
Museum 'of Art, New York City. 


ting glass in bronze frame, showing adhesive 


Museum Cases in the Metropolitan 
(In oval) Method of set- 
packing strip 


and special crimped steel spring, which holds glass and frame 


rigidly together. 


Let L. B. Museum Cases 


Preserve those 


Priceless Specimens in your 
Library Museum 


HE problem of the museum which is the arena of the 

collector’s and archaeologist’s triumphs is not the sim- 

ple one of keeping treasures in steel vaults, barricaded 
from the marauder. It is the difficult one of displaying the 
cherished treasures to the public and yet fully protect- 
ing them from the no less certain menace of insects, dus‘, 
moisture and thoughtless hands. 

A simple accomplishment it would seem, perhaps. Yet 
one well-known curator searched nearly a lifetime be- 
fore he found his ideal museum case. 

In order to preserve perfectly and display all specimens 
to the best advantage, a museum case MUST come up to 
these requirements: 

1. It must be RIGID—frame and glass must be set to- 
gether to form great strength. 

2. It must be ACCESSIBLE-all parts of the case must 
be easily reached. 


3. It must be DUST-PROOF and MOISTURE-PROOF- 
to fully protect specimens from deterioration and even 
ruin, 

4. It must be ADJUSTABLE. Provision must be made 
for adjusting shelves to fit the requirements of the ex- 
hibit. 


5. It must have BEAUTY—the design should be simple. 
so that it will not distract attention from the exhibit; 
yet it MUST impart an atmosphere of dignity. 
Because Library Bureau Museum Cases embody all of 

these requisites, they have long been the choice of experi- 

enced curators in scores of large museums throughout ‘he 
country. 

Requests for additional information will be given prompt 
attention by directing them to the Museum Case Divis‘on 
of Library Bureau, 451 Broadway, New York. 


Write for our booklet “Library Bureau Museum Cases.” 


Library Bureau 


Division of REMINGTON RAND 
Headquarters 451 Broadway, New York City 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


SAFE-CABINET 
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